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Plymouth Rock and Coles Hill. 


A RamsBLeE IN Otp PLYMoUTH. 


EW places in this country possess the 
historic associations which cluster 
about the venerable spot where the 
Pilgrim Fathers found a haven f rest, and 
which was so closely identified with their 
struggles and disappointments. 
As one approaches Plymouth and obtains 
a view of the harbor, the scene is one of 
great beauty. Across the bay may be seen 
Captain’s Hill, once the home of Capt. 
Myles Standish; Clark’s Island, where the 
little band passed the first Sabbath, the twin 
lighthouses of Gurnet with Fort Andrew, 
and Manomet with its bold bluffs. A ram- 
ble through the old town discloses many 
tangible reminders of the early days of the 


Colony. 


Plymouth enjoys the distinction of possess- 
ing the first street laid out in America. 
Originally called First street, it has been 
known successively as Great street, Broad 
street, and in 1823 was changed to Leyden 
street, its present title. On this highway 
were located the Common House, the First 
Burial Place, and the houses of Gov. Brad- 
ford, Isaak Allerton, William Brewster, 
Stephen Hopkins, John Howland, Peter 
Brown, Francis Cooke and other signers of 
the Mayflower Compact. 

The ancient records say, ‘* Thursday, the 
28th of December, so many as could went 
to work on the hill, where we purposed to 
build our platform for our ordnance, and 
which doth command all the plain and the 
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bay, and from 
whence we may see 
far into the sea and 
might be easier im- 
paled, having two 
rows of houses and 
a fair street.”’ 

By allotting the 
single men to some 
congenial family the 
number of families 
was reduced to 
nineteen. Large 
families were al- 
lotted more exten- 
sive plots, lots were 
cast and the plots 
staked out. For 
two years the land 
was held in com- 
mon, but later was 
assigned _individu- 
ally, the original al- 
lotments, it is pre- 
sumed, being gen- 
erally retained. 

The Governor’s 
house stood in the 
center, and on the 
hill a square house 
of heavy planks, 
stayed with oaken 
beams, was erected. 
Upon the flat roof 
were placed six can- 
nons, four and five 
pounders. The houses and gardens were en- 
closed with hewn planks, a stockade against 
attack by the Indians. At the ends of the 
streets wooden gates were erected. This 
was the primitive Plymouth of 1627. 

In 1643 a brick watch tower was erected, 
the brick being purchased of one Grimes for 
eleven shillings a thousand. In 1676 a 
watch house was built, and three cannons 
were placed on its roof. As one gazes from 
the hill across the bay, it is easy to picture 
the shallop of the Mayflower, with Master 
Coppin at the helm, scudding along the 
shore in the twilight of that December after- 
noon. With rudder and mast broken, they 
pass the Gurnet and Saquish, until Clark’s 
Island is reached, where, in a pouring rain, 
the first night is passed. The first prayer 
was offered on a large rock which bears the 
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inscription 
the Sabbath 
wee rested.”’ 

William —_ Brad- 
ford, the leader of 
the Plymouth Col- 
ony, was an. inter- 
esting character. 
He began life as a 
farmer’s boy in Aus- 
terfield, England. 
His first wife was 
drowned, and the 
records of the Col- 
ony contain the fol- 
lowing : 

‘¢AuGusT 14, 1623. 

“©The fourth mar- 
riage is of Governor 
Bradford to Mrs. Alice 
Southworth, widow. 
Romance invaded the 
lives of those sturdy pi- 
oneers, in the midst of 
their perils and hardship. 
Tradition has it that 
this marriage was the re- 
sult of an early and mu- 
tual affection, to which 
the family of the lady 
made vigorous objection. 
Years later, after both 
had married, and buried 
their partners in life, he 
asked the widow South- 
worth to share his for- 
tunes in America. She 
answered with a willing 
*Yes,’ and arrived in 
the Anne.”” 

. Among the relics of the Colony there re- 
main few closely identified with Gov. Brad- 
ford, and no portrait of him appears to exist. 

But little of modern comfort, and none 
of luxury, was found in the humble dwell- 
ings of the’ colonists. They were plain 
people, many of them of humble origin, 
whose hands were hardened by toil and 
with little leisure for the frivolities of life. 
In these later days, when to be a Mayflower 
descendant conveys a certain amount of so- 
cial distinction, these facts are commonly 
overlooked, and a certain glamour surrounds 
the existence of those rugged pioneers not at 
all in harmony with their existence during 
the early years of the Plymouth settlement. 
An inventory of the possessions of Myles 
Standish shows how little was considered 
necessary for one’s comfort in those days; 
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Three muskets, four carbines, two small 
guns, one fowling piece, one sword, one 
cutlass, three belts, four bedsteads, one set- 
tle-bed, five feather beds, three bolsters, 
three pillows, two blankets, one coverlet, 
four pairs of sheets, one pair of fine sheets, 
four napkins, two tables, one form chair, 
four rugs, four iron pots, three brass kettles, 
one frying pan, one skillet, one kneading 
trough, two pails, one dozen trenchers 
(wooden plates), one bowl, one churn, two 
spinning wheels, one pair of steelyards, one 
warming pan, three beer casks, one malt mill. 
In addition to the above, his personal ap- 
parel was valued at £10. 

The early houses of -hewn planks were 
barren in their furnishings—perhaps a hand- 
made rag carpet on the floor, a plain table, 
on which a Bible rested, a few chairs, and 
on the shelf over the fireplace some pieces 
of blue china. In the kitchen a great iron 
pot hung on a hook above the fire of wood. 
A large oven baked the bread and pies, 
while tin roasters cooked the meats. Beside 
the fire-place was the high-backed settle—a 
favorite spot with the young people during 
the long winter evenings; a bellows hung 
near the fire and a coffee mill adorned the 
wall. In many houses these rules for the 
guidance of the early settlers, hung on the 
wall, 

THE TWELVE GOOD RULES. 


*¢ Profane no Divine ordinance. 
Touch no state matters. 
Urge no healths. 
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Pick no quarrels. 

Encourage no vice. 

Repeat no grievances. 

Reveal no secrets. 

Maintain no ill opinions. 

Make no comparisons. 

Keep no bad company. 

Make no long meals. 

Lay no wagers.”’ 

Excellent maxims these, and if lived up 
to in modern times would make life much 
more endurable. 

A visit to the cemetery on Burial Hill is 
interesting, but suggests the thought that the 
worthies there interred would sleep more 
peacefully if some of the harrowing epitaphs 
on the tombstones had been omitted. Death 
seems to have afforded the opportunity for 
rhymers—we will not call them poets—to 
desecrate the grave with the virtues of the 
deceased, or advice to the living. A few 
extracts will illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The following sings the praises of Col. 
Isaac Lathrop who died in 1750: 


‘‘Had Virtues charms the power to save 
Its faithful votaries from the grave 
This stone had ne’er possessed the fame 
Of being marked with Lathrop’s name.”’ 


This is over the grave of an infant named 
Jackson: 


** Heaven knows what man 
He might have made, but we 
He died a most rare boy.”’ 





Leyden Street in 1622. 


From the painting by W. L. Williams. 


Photograph copyright 1891 by A. S, Burbank, 
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Burial Hill, the Historic Resting Place of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Tabitha Plasket lies under the weight of 
this inscription: 


*¢ Adieu vain world, I’ve seen enough of thee ; 
And I am careless what thou sayest of me; 
Thy smiles I wish not 
Nor thy frowns I fear 
I am now at rest, my head lies quiet here!”’ 


The following is especially delicate in 


sentiment: 

*¢ Come view the seen, ’twill fill you with surprise 
Behold the loveliest form in nature dies 
At noon she flourished, blooming fair and gay, 
At evening an extended corpse she lay.”’ 


This marks the grave of Major William 
Bradford, son of the Governor: 


¢ He lived long but still was doing good 
And in his country’s service lost much blood. 
After a life well spent he’s now at rest, 
His very name and memory is blest.*’ 


The sentiments of the relatives of William 
Keene are thus expressed : 


*¢ This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man ; 
Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thanked Heaven that he had lived, and that he 
died.”’ 


Mistress Tabitha Plasket wrote this for her 
husband’s tablet: 





*SAll you that doth behold my stone 
Consider how soon I was gone 
Death does not always warning give 
Therefore be careful how you live 
Repent in time, no time delay 
I in my prime was called away.”’ 

The foregoing are fair samples of the 
melancholy effusions on Burial Hill. While 
well intended, no doubt, what would be the 
effect upon the departed, were they per- 
mitted to read the wretched testimonials to 
their virtues. 

The view from Burial, or as many natives 
say, Burying Hill, is a fine one. Below 
lies the harbor dotted with sails, beyond is 
the beach and far away the hills of Manomet. 
*¢ Captain Hill’’ is clearly seen, and west- 
ward is an extended view of fields and for- 
ests. 

Coles Hill has a melancholy history, for 
here were buried during the first winter, one 
half of that little band who had left behind 
home and happiness to face hardship, cold, 
hunger and death in a strange land. Among 
those tenderly carried to a grave on the hill 
were the wives of Standish, Bradford and 
Winslow. ‘Tradition says that the graves 
were leveled, that the Indians might not 
count them, and by that means learn the 
weakness of the colony. The Indians were 
a constant menace to the Pilgrims, but it 
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must be admitted that at times the conduct 
of certain of the whites led to the depreda- 
tions of the red men. The colony owed 
much to Squanto, the friendly Indian. He 
appears to have been forgotten in these later 
days, for there is a total absence of any relic 
associated with his name. 

The objective point of all visitors to old 
Plymouth is the world famous ¢¢ Rock.’’ A 
portion of the latter which had separated 
from the main stone, was carried in 1775 to 
the Town Square where it remained until 
1834, when it was placed in front of Pil- 
grim Hall, surrounded by an iron fence. 
Here it was strangely out of place, and the 
proposal to reunite the rock met with uni- 
versal approval. On September 27, 1880, 
it was accordingly transported to its original 
location and placed beneath the canopy 
which now encloses the venerable and _his- 
toric stone. ‘There is no shadow of doubt 
that this is the very rock on which the feet 
of the Pilgrims first rested on these shores. 
The record is complete and tradition is sup- 
ported by history. 

An interesting feature of the trip to Ply- 
mouth is a visit to Pilgrim Hall erected by 
the Pilgrim Society in 1824. ‘Through the 
generosity of Mr. Joseph H. Stickney, a 
wealthy Baltimorean, the building was 
beautified and made fireproof in 1880. 
The structure is Doric in architecture and 
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the pediment bears a fine, allegorical repre- 
sentation of the ‘* Landing,’’ in demi-relief. 

In the vestibule is a tablet with this in- 
scription: 


PILGRIM HALL. 


Built A. D. 1824, 
by the 
Pitcrim Sociery 


In Memory of the Forefathers. 





Rebuilt A. D. 1880, 
by 
JoserpH Henry Stickney, 


of Baltimore, Md. 


One of the interesting treasures hangs on 
the wall in the Curator’s room. This is 
the commission from Oliver Cromwell to 
Governor Winslow, as one of the arbitra- 
tors between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces of Holland. ‘The main hall con- 
tains Sargent’s picture of the Landing and a 
copy of Weir’s **Embarkation from Delft 
Haven,”’ the original of which is in the 
Capito] at Washington. Here is also Charles 
Lucy’s famous painting of the Embarkation. 





Interior Pilgrim Hall, showing Charles Lucy’s painting The Departure from Delft Haver. 











Elder Brewster’s Chair, and Cradle of Peregrine White. 


It is to be regretted that more tangible 
reminders of the Pilgrims have not been pre- 
served. Those to be seen in Plymouth are 
interesting, but by no means complete. 
There is a dearth of pictures of the May- 
flower Pilgrims, for the portrait of Gov. Ed- 
ward Winslow, which hangs on the north 
wall, is believed to be the only portrait in 
existence of any of the brave band that 
landed on the Rock. 

Interesting relics are the chairs of Gov. 
Carver and Elder Brewster, John Alden’s 
Bible, an edition of 1620, and the Damascus 
blade of Myles Standish, with its curious 
Arabic inscriptions. The latter was never 
satisfactorily translated until Prof. James 
Rosedale from Palestine read the following 
in medieval Arabic: ‘* With peace God 
ruled his slaves, and with 
the judgment of His arm 
He troubled the mighty 
of the wicked.”’ 

A priceless document is 
the patent granted the Ply- 
mouth Colonists by the 
New England Company. 
This bears the seals and 
signatures of the Duke of 
Lenox, Earl of Warwick, 
Marquis of Hamilton and 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges. Here 
is to be seen the barrel of 
the gun with which King 
Philip was killed, a copy of 





A Ramble in Old Plymouth. 


Eliot’s Indian Bi- 
ble, a halberd of 
John Alden, Gov. 
Winslow’s chair 
and massive oak 
table, the original 
manuscript of 
Mrs. Heman’s 
ode, “The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed 
High ’’; a sofa, 
formerlythe prop- 
erty of John Han- 
cock; a book 
printed by Elder 
Brewster, and 
the coat of arms 
of the British 
Crown _ which 
formerly hung in 
the Colonial 
Court House. At the beginning of the Rev- 
olution this was carried by the Royalists to 
Nova Scotia and many years afterward re- 
turned. The cradle of Peregrine White 
attracts attention. One or two other cra- 
dles in New England claim the same dis- 
tinction, but it is probable that this is the 
original, and it looks ancient enough for 
Peregrine to have been rocked to sleep in it. 

In the library are many rare and valuable 
books and documents, the dates on which 
attest their antiquity. The Court House 
contains the early records of Plymouth Col- 
ony, the plan of the first street and the loca- 
tion of the ‘*meersteads.’’ Here also is the 
will of Myles Standish, the original patent 
from the Earl of Warwick bearing the date 
of 1629. Many documents bear the signa- 





William Harlow House, built in 1678. 


From copyright photograph by A. S. Burbank, 
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tures of Bradford, Standish and Brewster, 
and ancient deeds in the Indian tongue, and 
others with curious birds and animals affixed, 
reminders of a race which once roamed un- 
challenged over the broad acres of Massa- 
chusetts. Very interesting are these vener- 
able parchments, living reminders of that 
heroic band which faced death to maintain 
a principle. 

The memory of the Pilgrims is perpetu- 
ated for all time by the magnificent granite 
monument completed in 1888. The design 
is the work of Hammet Billings, and the 
necessary funds were raised by the Pilgrim 
Society. The main pedestal is surmounted 
by a heroic figure of Faith, in whose left 
hand is a Bible, while the right points to 


House, built in 1678, a portion of the ma- 
terial being from the old fort on Burial 
Hill. The Leach House, on Summer street, 
was built in 1679. A well preserved 
structure is the Winslow House erected 
in 1754. 

Plymouth has many attractions apart from 
its historical associations. Its situation pos- 
sesses many advantages and its proximity to 
the sea tempers the summer heat. Within 
the century a large fleet of fishermen made 
Plymouth its rendezvous. Its prestige as a 
fishing town is a thing of the past, but 
within the last half century its development 
as a manufacturing center has been rapid. 
In common with many of the coast towns 
of Massachysetts, Plymouth offers many at- 





View of Main Street, Plymouth. 


Heaven. It is the largest piece of granite 
statuary, not only in America, but in the 
world. 

Many ancient structures remain in the old 
town, but some have been modernized to 
such an extent that the features most inter- 
esting to the antiquary have disappeared. 
Pity ’tis that the march of modern improve- 
ment should thus invade the hallowed pre- 
cincts of historic Plymouth. The oldest 
house is known as Doten House, built by 
William Harlow, in 1660. Other ancient 
domiciles are the Howland House, erected 
in 1666, the Shurtleff House, dating back 
to the same year, the William Harlow 


tractions to summer visitors, and the num- 
ber grows with each season. 

There is but one Plymouth in America, 
but one spot hallowed by the lives of that 
little band to whom justice and right was 
the keynote of existence. They were 
strangers to many of the traits possessed by 
later Puritans, more aristocratic perhaps, but 
whose blood never flowed with a genial 
warmth. The Pilgrims neither hung witches 
nor persecuted Quakers. Their ideas were 
broader, their sympathies stronger, and 
whether we agree with them or not, we 
must admire their courage in facing unknown 
dangers; their absolute faith in God and 














Along the Docks. 


willingness to trust to His protecting care. 
Forbidden to worship Him in their own 
way in England, they found in Holland the 
liberty denied them at home. The Dutch 
Sabbath was strangely at variance with their 
ideas, and the Dutch influence on their 
children was much deprecated. In America 
alone was found the haven they sought. 

All honor to the Pilgrim memory. The 


aspirations of the little colony, in the words 
of Bradford, have been realized. <A great 
hope and inward zeal of laying good foun- 
dation for the propagating and advancing the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those 
remote parts.”’ 


Tuomas M. PRenTICce. 


Photographs hy A. S. Burbank, 


A Derelict. 


Across the shadowed sea at twilight hour, 

A ship comes stealing in the wake of day. 
No sail-clad masts above her low hull tower, 
No captain’s voice, no sailors to obey: 

A derelict ; nothing more. 


Across Life’s twilight sea a ship comes sailing, 
A shattered wreck, it drifts upon the stream. 
About its seamed sides lost hopes are trailing, 
Ambition gone, and blighted each fair dream: 
A derelict ; nothing more. 


E. Caru Litsey. 
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Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


*¢ Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 
Of things more than mortal my Shakespeare would 
dream.”” 


T is a pleasant ride on the train from 
London to Stratford-on-Avon, past the 
great wheel, the wonder of all children, 

past Windsor Castle in the distance, the busy 
town of Reading, and the gray towers of 
classic Oxford. The Thames winds in and 
out along the way, so dwindled now that it 
is by no means the Thames of London, 
«large, 
gentle,deep, 
majestic king 
of floods,’’ 
but indeed 
all the purer 
and more re- 
freshing in 
the ardent 
sun of July. 
The coun- 
try is fairly 
level and 
typically 
English with 
its quaint 
cottages and 
fragrant air. 








The Room in which Shakespeare was Born. 


** Russet lawns and fallows gray 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide.’ 


> 


It is a three-hour ride and when Stratford 
is reached the tourist is a little tired. A 
good many of the passengers have left the 
coaches at Reading and Oxford, but there 
are still a goodly number of Shakespearean 
adorers—mostly American. We expected 
to find in Stratford quite a large, thriving, 
bustling 
city, but we 
were disap- 
pointed, and 
agreeably. 
It is a quiet, 
sleepy--very 
sleepy— old 
town, with 
but one busi- 
ness _ street, 
and but very 
few people 
doing _ busi- 
ness in the 
time- honor- 
ed Elizabet- 
han shops. 
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Shakespeare’s Birth-Place, before Restoration. 


The first place to which all tourists turn 
is ¢¢ the house where Shakespeare was born”’ 
on Henley street, a stone’s throw from the 
center of the town. Its exterior is fresh 
enough, and there is no need to pause. 
Sixpence admits, and you climb rickety old 
stairs to a smoky, low-ceilinged, ramshackle 
old room. 

Every thing is very old and very shaky, 
the attendants not excepted. There are 
quite a number of individuals standing around, 
moving quietly for the most part, and with 
funereal faces. Even standing under this 
smoke-stained roof, somehow seems to be a 
solemn thing. Perhaps it is the contrast of 
so much humbleness, as this smoky, low- 
roofed, dimly-lighted room affords, with the 
world’s homage to the child 
born there. ‘ 

There seems to be a 
general desire on every one’s 
part to sit down, when the 
attendant’s back is turned, 
in one of the ‘¢ original ’’ 
chairs of Shakespeare. The 
daring offenders are suc- 
cessively warned that ¢¢ the 
chairs are not for public 
use,’’ and thus is the shrine- 
worshipping public deprived 
of a share of its legitimate 
glory. 

There is a window in 
this room. The smoke- 
stained panes are the orig- 


inal panes, the clear ones 
are recent. Onone of these 
panes Thomas Carlyle’s 
name is pointed out in hand- 
writing said to be _ his, 
though most people are in- 
credulous. It is a small 
matter, but in his house in 
Chelsea there is also shown 
a pane from Carlyle’s stu- 
dent room, covered with 
writing in his hand, and 
containing among other 
things the whole verse : 


‘€ Little did my mother think 
That day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in 
Or what death I should dee, 

O foolish thee.”’ 


But time is passing. Another sixpence 
admits to the museum on the ground floor. 
Do not enter, for from the collection on 
collection of original Shakespeare deeds, 
Shakespeare coins, Shakespeare portraits, 
Shakespeare folios, Shakespeare busts, it is 
hard to part. Among them all there is not 
an iota of a word in Shakespeare’s own 
hand ; so what matter about the rest ? 

Half a block up the back street in which 
the house stands, turn to the right, and the 
main street with all its antiquities lies before 
you. The fresh-looking house on the cor- 
ner bears a placard, telling all comers that 
Judith Shakespeare, the poet’s daughter, 
lived here, and gossipped here with Kathe- 
rine Harvard over the way. Katherine 





Shakespeare’s Birth-Place, after Restoration, 
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The Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Harvard was mother of the founder of the 
great New England Harvard ; to quiet little 
Stratford does so much learning owe its be- 
g nnings. 

Standing on the opposite sidewalk, looking 
for Katherine Harvard’s house, J] was ac- 
costed by a genuine native—a second Shakes- 
peare, perhaps. He was about five years 
of age and extremely dirty-faced, bare- 
footed, and hands thrust very deeply into a 
capacious pair of ragged trousers. Planting 
himself squarely in front of me on the road- 
way, he began in a decided lisp : 

‘«Shakespeare was born 1564 and died 
1616.”” 

I said nothing. 

‘«Shakespeare was born 1564 and died 
1616.”’ 

Silence still. 

‘« Shakespeare was born 1564 and died 
1616.”’ 

He knew his business and the business of 
Stratford, and surely deserved his reward. 

Two blocks from Judith Shakespeare’s is 
New Place, well named indeed ; for it is a 
fresh, new, red brick mansion. It stands 
on the corner where in his old age Shakes- 
peare lived ‘*on his means.’’? But of 
Shakespeare’s house and Shakespeare’s mul- 
berry tree, not a vestige remains. On the 
opposite corner stands the Guildhall, with 


remodelled interior, and the Grammar School 
in the upper story, where the poet in his 
student days learned his <‘little Latin and 
less Greek.’? The shade of the great 
Shakespeare will scarcely haunt this scene. 
We leave it and pass on. 

On the bank of the Avon, a short block 
from New Place and Guildhall, rises the 
round tower of the Memorial Theatre. It 
is a fine structure with fine library, gallery 
and above all, (happy thought) a theatre. 
Hither in April of each year, on the anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth, come Shakes- 
peare lovers from near and far and the 
‘*well trod stage’’ is turned into a Forest 
of Arden, or Prospero’s Island, or a Court 
of Kings. For this one festive night at 
least does 

‘< Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood notes wild.”’ 


But this modern nineteenth century the- 
atre is too **modern”’ for emotion, and in 
the closing day we grow impatient to reach 
our shrine, the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Rarely indeed do men and nature combine 
to make a shrine more charming. Up the 
river rises its tall tower in its grove of limes. 
A beautiful avenuc of lime trees leads up to 
the doorway of the church. On the mar- 
ble slabs of the walk inscriptions scarcely 
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Chancel of Holy Trinity Church, where Shakespeare is buried. — 


legible now tell that the dead are buried be- 
neath. On either side, the tombstones of 
the church yard are covered with moss. 
Reaching the end of the walk, we pass 
through the stone porch to theinterior. We 
pause a moment to view the church—very 
beautiful in itself, but simple nevertheless, — 
a quiet country church. Silence pervades 
the place. ‘There is evening service, and a 
few early worshippers are at prayer. 
Through the one great chancel window the 
flood of evening light is falling. In front 
of the sanctuary rails as we draw near, some 
people are kneeling before a plain slab. 
‘*Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To digg the dust enclosed heare ; 

Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 

And curst be he yt moves my bones.”” 


An inscription un-Shakespearean-like in- 
deed, and haply scorned by many a pedant; 
but crude as it is, who, kneeling thus before 
this humble grave, would choose another? 
Here he lies, dust to dust and ashes to ashes, 
wife and child by his side, in his native 
fields and by silver Avon, in the holy of 
holies of his childhood home. 

I do not know why, but in this quiet 
moment of waiting by this simple grave, the 
solemn music of his own dirge seems to be- 


fit 


‘¢The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’” 


From the chancel wall above the graves, 
stands out the monument, crude, but famous 
becausé modelled from the death mask. 

Near the door of the church as we pass 
out, we stop to see the font in which 
Shakespeare was baptised, and to read the 
entries of his birth and death, in the old 
church register. 

In the churchyard trees without, the twi- 
light is beginning to darken and we turn 
aside yet a little, wandering aimlessly among 
the tombs and resting finally in the corner 
of the churchyard at the river’s edge. In 
the deepening shadows the limpid water is 
reflecting steeple and tree; a boat containing 
two lovers is disappearing in the distance; 
in the churchyard the tall crosses glimmer 
in the slanting light; the rooks are beginning 
to stir uneasily in the trees above; in the 
church the evening service has begun, and 
the Gloria is being sung. Jt suits with my 
mood and J linger yet a while before I turn 
to the avenue of limes. 

Ortanpo J. STEVENSON. 
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THE Foot 1n LITERATURE. 


{OURT fools do not appear, at first 
sight, to provide promising materials 
for great masters of literature to in- 

troduce into a drama, novel or poem, since 
they were retained chiefly for the amuse- 
ment their jests and tricks afforded. Yet 
they were sometimes men of superior gifts 
in other ways than as fun-makers, who per- 
formed important services for their lords ; 
and in the great drama of real life many 
critical situations turned upon their conduct 
and personalities. Under the scrutinizing 
eye of history, the buffoons are often seen to 
have played serious parts in the affairs of 
the world, stood in intimate relation to 
kings and lords, given wise counsels, saved 
their nvasters’ lives, averted wars by creating 
good nature among angry factions, served as 
faithful messengers on secret missions and 
discovered conspiracies, as well as smoothed 
the brow of care with light breezes of mirth 
and brought healthful thoughts, rest and 
sleep within the narrow circlet of crowns. 
The jesters served by contrast to relieve 
the sombre and tragic colors in the life of 
courts and palaces; and amid wars, mur- 
ders and treasons, they alone kept smiling faces 
and gibing tongues. They lashed kings and 
courtiers alike, spared no one in sorrow or 
peril ; humor in this mean form continually 
flashed its light without fear or favor; for, 
being the only men to whom, in former 
days, license of speech was granted, they 
exercised to the utmost their privilege. Ad- 
mitted to the presence of their masters at 
any hour, mingling without restraint with 
every class, spoken before by all as if they 
were lacking in sense, prying here and there, 
seeing and listening, they became reposito- 
ries of secrets, and learned to read the hearts 
of men. . 
When thus considered, it does not seem 
remarkable that great writers have introduced 
fools among the personages of their books. 
Some of the masters have indeed made them 
so important that if they were to be ex- 
cinded, several notable works would be mu- 
tilated and-valueless. In some instances the 
tool has been made the hero; in others he 
plays a prominent, but subordinate part ; 
and again he is the representative of the 
comic element only. Shakespeare puts many 


of his wisest saws into the mouths of sucn 
men, and with him they are the favorite ve- 
hicle of comedy; his heroic characters are 
not usually humorous, and the wit is com- 
monly uttered by jesters. 

In presenting specimens of buffoons in 
literature, we shall limit them to three in- 
stances, but there is no lack of other exam- 
ples. Shakespeare has many; TZréboulet ap- 
pears both in the works of Rabelais and in 
the noted drama of Hugo; Chicot’s career 
is followed in another novel by Dumas, in 
addition to the one herein treated ; Charles 
Reade provides an interesting buffoon in his 
«Cloister and the Hearth’? ; accounts of 
Bahalul and Ebn Oaz are to be found in 
the tales about Haroun Al-Raschid; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher introduce fools into nine 
of their dramas; Massinger has a jester in 
his «¢ Great Duke of Florence’’ ; Le Grieux 
is a character in Scott’s ** Quentin Dur- 
ward’’; and many others of this class are 
among the personages in well-known literary 
works. 

The first character which we shall cite in 
illustrating this subject, may be called the 
Protector of his King. The fools were in 
many instances devotedly attached to their 
masters, and in some cases kept vigilant 
guardianship over their interests and lives ; 
and none can represent this rdle better than 
Chicot, the great jester of Henry III. of 
France. Dumas, péere, chose well when he 
selected him for a chief personage in the 
««Dame de Monsereau’”’. He was by birth 
a Gascon gentleman, having the right to the 
prefix ** De,’’ and being proud of it before 
he condescended to become plain Chicot 
and king’s fool. He seems to have come 
first to court with the intention of seeking 
protection against the Duke de Mayenne, 
who loved the same woman who was the 
object’ of Chicot’s homage. His wit soon 
attracted the king, and he realized that his 
faculty could serve him better at the palace 
than any other of his attainments elsewhere. 

It is said that Dumas has preserved the 
traditionary features of Chicot’s habits, as- 
pects and character. The author at the be- 
ginning of the book introduced him dis- 
guised as the king, mimicking his manners, 
and giving his hand to ladies to kiss, and 
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this is consistent with history. He was 
held in the greatest intimacy by Henry, 
sharing the same bedroom, fencing daily 
with him, and traveling in the same litter; 
he would order meals for himself and master, 
and then consume all the provisions himself; 
he used the king’s combs and scented cream, 
and other toilet articles as if they were his 
own. 

The principal part he played in the book 
was the discovery of a plot against his mas- 
ter. One evening he noticed a large num- 
ber of monks arriving from all parts of Paris, 
and entering the convent of St. Genevieve; 
he observed at the door that all showed 
something held in the hand, and that after 
this process they were readily admitted. 
Pondering this fact, he went at once to seek 
a friend, a monk called Gorenflot, whom 
he found at aninn. ‘This man wasa heavy, 
fat, stupid fellow, much addicted to glut- 
tony and drink; he was discovered engaged 
in eating. He told Chicot that he was to 
preach that evening at St. Genevieve. Chi- 
cot thereupon ordered a supper, and pro- 
ceeded to induce the monk to drink. In 
the course of his supper Gorenflot became 
talkative, told part of the speech he was to 
make, and showed the coin which was to be 
his passport into the monastery. When he 
was quite drunk, and had begun to snore, 
Chicot rolled him on the floor, took the 
coin and his gown, and thus equipped pre- 
sented himself at the door of the convent 
and was admitted. There he found him- 
self among a number of prominent men of 
the kingdom, all disguised as monks. ‘These 
were members of the famous League, which 
had arisen in opposition to the Huguenots 
and the king. When Gorenflot was called 
upon for his address, the disguised jester 
arose and delivered a fiery and revolutionary 
speech which brought forth great applause. 

When the monks began to disperse, Chi- 
cot noticed that each one presented a coin 
to the doorkeeper before he was allowed to 
pass out. Going nearer the door, he ob- 
served that this was a farthing with a star- 
shaped hole in it. As he did not possess 
this passport for exit, there was nothing for 
him to do but creep into a confessional, hop- 
ing for a chance later to get out through a 
window. When the church had_ been 
cleared, he saw a second company emerge 
from another part of the room, pass to the 
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altar, and go through the ceremony of 
anointing one of their number, a brother of 
the king, as monarch. After this astound- 
ing discovery, and when the conspirators 
had dispersed, he made his escape. 

He did not fully reveal this secret to the 
king at the time, but awaited further devel- 
opments. Later in the story, when the plot 
was fully prepared, he made ready for ac- 
tion. Henry was accustomed to make an 
annual visitation to four of the great monas- 
teries of the citv, and the conspirators had 
planned to compel his abdication when he 
should enter that of St. Genevieve. When 
the king had been admitted, he found him- 
self surrounded by monks, who thrust him 
into a cell, where Gorenflot proceeded to 
urge upon him the necessity of giving up his 
crown. He was threatened with death, 
and after some delay, he signed the paper 
that had been placed before him. 

This affair had hardly been concluded, 
when a great noise arose at the outer door; 
the voice of Henry was heard demanding 
admission, and especially calling down ven- 
geance upon any who should harm Chicot. 
The terrified monks retreated; one cof them 
looked at the document supposed to be that 
of abdication, and saw that it was signed 
«¢Chicot I.”? * They fled headlong to a 
secret passage, which had been prepared in 
case of need. 

Thus Chicot proved a more success‘ul 
protector of his master than the chief of po- 
lice had been. ‘That he was ever so deeply 
engaged in counter-plotting against the 
Guises is at least doubtful; but that he 
loved his master and served him in manifold 
ways is certain. On one occasion he saved 
the life of Henry on a battle-field, and al- 
ways carried a sword ready for defense of 
the king, and being an expert with that 
weapon, in fact, one of the best swordsmen 
in ‘France, he more than once used it in 
time of need for the extrication of his master 
from difficulties and for his safety. In him, 
therefore, Dumas found ready at hand a 
character exactly suited to the kind of mar- 
velous adventures which it was his delight 
to retail. 

There has never been drawn a livelier 
and better picture of the Faithful Fool, than 
that of Wamdéa, the jester and thrall of Ced- 
ric the Saxon, in Sir Walter Scott’s ««Ivan- 
hoe.’’ Everybody has long loved this half- 
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witted fellow and admired his devotion and 
self-sacrifice, and many a wiser hero of ro- 
mance is far less dear to readers of books 
than this son of Witless. He appears in 
most of the scenes of the story, but his prin- 
cipal feat was the deliverance of his master 
from the castle of Front de Boeuf. This 
baron, with De Bracy, and the Templar, 
had captured the Jew, Jsaac, (whose money 
De Boeuf wanted,) and Rebecca (whom De 
Bois-Guilbert wanted), and Rowena (the 
Saxon beauty, whom De Bracy wanted ); 
and the wounded Ivanhoe and Cedric were 
also among the prisoners who had been taken 
behind the great stone walls. Robin Hood 
and Richard I., in diguise, with a large 
company laid siege to the castle. The be- 
sieged, desiring to procure a messenger to 
send for reinforcements, pretended to wish 
for a priest to minister to the prisoners who 
were about to be executed. When this 
messenger was sent to the besiegers they 
were in doubt as to what to do, until 
Wamba, declared that he would go, that he 
had been bred for the priesthood until he 
had a sickness that impaired his mind, and 
that he knew encugh Latin to perform the 
part of aconfessor. So, arrayed as a monk, 
he gained admission. 

He was ushered into the cell of Cedric, 
to whom he announced, in the presence of 
the guard, that he had come to prepare the 
prisoners for death. When freed from in- 
spection, he threw back his cowl, and re- 
vealed himself to his astonished master, to 
whom he said that the only chance for life 
was in an exchange of garments. Cedric 
was much moved by this display of faithful- 
ness, yet proposed that the Saxon Prince, 
Athelstane, should be the one to go out in 
clerical robes, but Wamba declared that he 
was willing to die for his own lord and for 
no one else. He had a shrewd perception 
that Cedric would be of much more service 
at the head of the assailants than the dull, 
heavy descendant of Harold. He declared 
that unless his master put on the monk’s 
gown, he would leave them both inside the 
walls. Cedric yielded, drove into his mem- 
ory the necessary and omnipotent Latin 
phrase which Wamba commended to him as 
his sesame, and departed to take a stout part 
in the assault, which resulted in the captuie 
of the castle and the deliverance of all the 
prisoners. 
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After this event when Richard had a 
journey to make through Sherwood forest, 
Robin Hood gave the disguised king a horn 
and showed him how to wind it, telling him 
that if he sounded it at need while passing 
through the wood, his men would answer. 
His guide was to be Waméa, whose famil- 
iarity with all the paths and routes therein 
made him the most available person for this 
responsible duty. Wamba had quickly taken 
the measure of Coeur de Lion, and had 
come in his halt-witted intellect to the 
whole-witted conclusion that the knight 
would not be as prompt tg sound the horn 
which would summon help as the emergency 
might call for, and that the horn would be 
of more use in his own possession. He 
therefore, as they rode along, snatched the 
gift of Robin Hood from the knight, and 
slung it in a convenient place about his 
own person. ‘The king resented this ac- 
tion, but yielded the point, and Wamba 
continued to carry the woodman’s call. 
This proved to be a wise arrangement for 
both of the travelers, as they had not pro- 
ceeded far on their course before they rode 
into an ambush, and were vigorously as- 
saulted by a force large enough to destroy 
them unless assistance was called for. 
Wamba had no hesitation, from scruples in 
regard to courage, to set the horn to his 
lips, and make the forest ring with the sum- 
mons for Robin Hood and his men. But 
when that was donc, he showed himself 
active in the fight, and not being able to do 
more, he laid about him and at an oppor- 
tune moment hamstrung the horse of a pow- 
erful man who was bearing down hard upon 
Richard. But Robin Hood’s horn soon 
had the good effect of bringing out of the 
glades a numerous company arrayed in 
green, that quickly dispersed the attacking 
party which proved to be composed of 
emissaries of the king’s very unbrotherly 
brother John. 

Thus Waméa proved a most useful fellow, 
and covered the cap and bells with glory in 
the great story of «*Ivanhoe.’’ Few whole- 
witted men have shown themselves so will- 
ing to run such great risks for a superior. 
Surely it is not astonishing to learn that 
many gave their jesters a large place in their 
hearts, when such devotion as that of 
Wamba was exhibited on the other side. 
We read of many instances where the most 
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affectionate relations existed between lord 
or monarch and buffoon, and it is pleasant 
to note that history justifies Scott in his pic- 
ture of the loyal attachment of Wamda for 
Cedric. Love levels all conditions, and 
who is there who can laugh at the affection 
of fool and master for each other? 

Sir Dagonet is the Philosophic Fool. 'This 
fool of King Arthur’s court appears in both 
Sir Thomas Malory’s *¢ Morte D’ Arthur’’, 
and in Tennyson’s ‘* Idyls of the King’’. 
According to Malory, he was ‘‘the best and 
merriest fellow in the world. King Arthur 
loved him passing well, and made him 
knight with his own hands. And at every 
tournament he began to make King Arthur 
laugh.’? Malory tells a number of his very 
interesting adventures, but these we cannot 
here recount. 

In «¢ The Last ‘Tournament,’’ ‘Tennyson 
departs from the history of Malory, as he 
frequently does in others of the Idyls, and 
makes Gawain in sport create Dagonet a 
mack-knight of the Round Table. This 
Idyl opens with a picture of Dagonet at 
Camelot, ‘‘ dancing like a withered leaf 
before the hall.’’ = 7ristram, with his harp 
in hand, crowned with a carcanet of ruby 
that he had won in the jousts the day be- 
fore, endeavored to get him to dance to his 
music, but he would not. Tvistram called 
him a swine, and little Dagonet acknowl- 
edged that he had wallowed and washed ; 
declared that the world is but flesh and 
shadow ; that Experience, the dirty nurse, 
had fouled him; ‘*I have had my day and 
my philosophies.”’ 

When Tristram asked if he thought the 
King his brother fool, 


‘¢ Little Dagonet clapt his hands and shrill’d, 
‘ Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools ; 
Conceits himself as God that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 
From burning spurge, honey from hornet-con.bs, 
And men from beasts. Long live the king of 

fools!” 

‘¢ And down the city Dagonet danced away.’ 


) 


This is indeed the gist of the little mock- 
knight’s philosophy that the Round Table 
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was a monument of Folly, that the knights 
were beasts, and that Arthur, whom he 
loved, was after all but the king of fools. 

At the end of the Idyl stands this most 
pathetic passage: 


‘¢ That night came Arthur home, and while he climb’d, 
All in a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom, 
The stairway to the hall, and look’d and saw 
The great Queen’s bower was dark—about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he question’d it, 

* What art thou?” and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘I am thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again.’ ”’ 


The dream of the Round Table was 
over: the knights were scattered, the queen 
dishonored, the king broken-hearted, and 
the mocking fool could do nothing but cling 
about his lord’s feet and weep. 

The Dagonet of Tennyson is more of a 
philosopher than any other jester in litera- 
ture; he is not only a giber and joke-maker, 
not only a scandal-monger, but he can gen- 
eralize. He is not a great character, not 
daring nor self-sacrificing, but he has an 
idea about life, he has drawn conclusions 
from experience. He is not a weak-headed 
fool, but a perverted one, corrupted, and 
although he loves his master he has a little 
contempt for him, and is without faith in 
anything. 

These citations indicate something of the 
place of the old race of jesters in the liter- 
ature of the world, in which they are em- 
balmed for the pleasure of generations that 
never heard the jingling of their bells. 
Truly, letters disdain nothing that pertains 
to humanity past or present. 

Sir Motley, who no longer grimaces 
about courts and palaces, or gibes at princes, 
or calls kings by pet names, still lives an 
enduring life in notable books. Chicot still 
plots to contravene the Guises in the pages 
of Dumas ; Wamba still warms our hearts 
by his simple affection for his master; and 
Dagonet still, and forever, ‘‘dances like a 
withered leaf before the hall.’’ 


Carvin Ditt Witson. 








HE saying *« Let me make a nation’s 
songs, and I care not who makes the 
laws ’’ has been quoted so often that 

it has become an aphorism and a by-word, 
but it naturally and always comes to 
mind when the subject is under discussion. 
And surely song is more inspiring than law; 
song appeals to the hearts of men, law to 
their brains; song excites their emotions, 
law exercises their intellects. Did the idea 
of law alone ever inspire a crowd of men 
or women to do and dare great things? Yet 
a simple song has done this. In the troub- 
lous times of our country’s history, the stir- 
ring strains of **’The Star-Spangled Banner’’ 
has infused more patriotism and new vigor 
into our heroes’ hearts; in the red, Revo- 
lutionary days of France, while she yet 
waited for deliverance from the tyrants who 
ruled her, the glorious «* Marseillaise ’’ in- 
spired all French republicans with wonderful 
enthusiasm ; when Bonnie Prince Charlie 
went to Scotland and called upon his people 
for their aid and they willingly laid down 
their lives for the gay young Pretender, they 
did it cheerfully to the tune of *¢ Charlie is 
my Darling’’ ; the sturdy German patriots 
fought for the Kaiser and the right to the 
inspiring strains of «* Die Wacht am Rhein”? ; 
the most stolid Briton feels a warming at the 
heart at the words and air of **God Save 
the Queen,’’ and who will not drop a tear 
for Ireland at «* The Wearing of the Green’ ? 

The songs of a nation are part of its 
growth, just as the development of its civili- 
zation, the cultivation of its soil, the en- 
largement of its cities and the general ad- 
vance of its people are. The origin of some 
of the most popular airs is lost in obscurity; 
yet they have been sung for so long a time 
that they are firmly and indissolubly im- 
bedded in the country’s history, and when 
they are first recorded in print they have, 
even then, been known by the people for 
many generations. For example, our own, 


or rather, what we are pleased to call our 
own, ‘* Yankee Doodle,’’ was probably first 
sung in the time of Oliver Cromwell, when 
the sturdy Roundhead was exercising all his 
strength against Charles J., and his cavaliers. 

To deal intelligently and adequately with 
the songs of all nations would require a vol- 
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ume, so this article will be confined simply 
to the most popular and what have come to 
be the representative or national songs of our 
own country, England, France, Germany, 
Scotland and Ireland. In considering those 
of England we find sturdy patriotism mixed 
with much state and glory; in France there 
is wild enthusiasm and bloody revolution; 
in Germany a fixed resolve and great coun- 
try-love; in Scotland much romance and 
sad surrender; in Jreland hopeless woe, and in 
our own country many hardships, love of 
liberty, and conquering glory. 

Though ‘«* America ’’ is regarded as our 
national anthem, only the words belong to 
us, for the air is that of the English national 
hymn ‘*¢God Save the Queen.’’ Between 
the words of the two songs, however, there 
is no comparison, for ‘* America’’ has some 
dignity and meaning, while ‘* God Save the 
Queen ’”’ is scarcely more than doggerel, 
and absolutely worthless as poetry. “An- 
other song which has for some time been 
considered typically American, and whose 
title the English have taken to give a com- 
mon name to all Americans, is ‘* Yankee 
Doodle,’’ to whose quick and lively strains 
the old Continentals so often marched. The 
story goes that the song first appeared in 
America in 1755 during Braddock’s Cam- 
paign, having been introduced by Dr. Rich- 
ard Shuckburg, or Shackburg, a surgeon at- 
tached to the British army. When the 
ragged Continentals, in their frayed and rusty 
uniforms, were assembled by the general to 
march against the Indians, the contrast be- 
tween their appearance and that of the spick 
and span English troops was so pronounced 
that the surgeon thought of the old English 
air which had been so popular in the strug- 


_ gle between Cromwell and Charles I. Being 


something of a musician, he wrote dawn the 
air and gave it to the band, saying it was 
the latest English air. The gay music 
pleased the Continentals and they often had 
it played after that, in spite of the laughter 
and jokes of the British. It is a singular co- 
incidence that when Lord Cornwallis sur- 
rendered the British forces to Washington, 
the band played the same tune. Many ver- 
sions of ** Yankee Doodle’’ have been given, 
but about the most popular begins as follows: 
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Bombardment of Fort McHenry, 1814, during which the *¢ Star-Spangled Banner”? was written 


‘¢ Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Cap’n Goodin’, 
And there we saw the men and boys, 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 
And there was Cap’n Washington, 
And gentle folks about him, 
They say he’s grown so tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ’em. 
He got him on his meeting clothes, 
Upon a slapping stallion, 
He set the world along in rows 
In hundreds and in millions. 


The flaming ribbons in his hat 
They looked so tarnal fine, ah 

I wanted dreadfully to get 
To give to my Jemima.’ 


> 


‘The original in Cromwell’s time was 
g 
called «¢ Nankee Doodle,’’ and ran thus: 


*¢ Nankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni.”” 


A macaroni was a sort of knot or simple 
adornment in the hats of the day, that is, 
the plain hats worn by the Roundheads; 
the Cavaliers wore elaborate headgear, gor- 
geous with many plumes. Another author- 
ity says that the air of «* Yankee Doodle ”’ 
is identical with an old vintage song of 


France. During the civil war the legislature 
of South Carolina forbade the use of the 
tune in that state. 

A song which is truly and individually 
American, the very name of which should 
cause every American to feel a little thrill is 
our ‘* Star-Spangled Banner.’? ‘This an- 
them was written under especially interest- 
ing circumstances, and that is one reason 
why it is so full of life and stirring action. 
The author, Francis Scott Key, a native of 
Frederick county, Maryland, went out in a 
small boat to the British fleet which lay off 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, in 1814, 
in order to ask the release of a civilian friend 
of his. Once on board the English vessel, 
however, the commander, Lord Cockburn, 
would not allow him to leave, and during 
the night the bombardment of the fort took 
place, the British general boasting that the 
Americans ‘¢ would yield in a few hours.”’ 
After a night of great suspense and anxiety 
for the fate of his countrymen, Key saw 
“<by the dawn’s early light ’* that the em- 
blem of his country still waved free and un- 
conquered over the ramparts of the fort. 
Then, seizing a pencil, he wrote his immor- 
tal poem on the backs of old envelopes, 
against the barrelhead of a gun. Within a 
week the verses were published in the Balti- 
more Patriot, being first entitled «*' The De- 
fence of Fort McHenry.’’ 

A short time after this, Frederick Durany, 
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Francis Scott Key, author of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 


an actor in a company then in Baltimore, 
read the poem so effectively to a body of 
soldiers encamped in Baltimore, and then 
expecting attack from the British, that they 
were stirred with enthusiasm and pegged 
hirn to set it to music. _It was first sung to 
the air of an old song called «¢ Adams and 
Liberty.”” The flag which floated over 
Fort McHenry and which Key saw from 
the British ship was a new one and was first 
used the morning of bombardment to cele- 
brate the birth of a daughter to the com- 
manding general, George Armistead, which 
event occurred during the bombardment. 
General Armistead was allowed by the gov- 
ernment to keep the flag; at his death he 
willed it to his daughter and it is now in 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Besides **The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ 
Key wrote several other poems, and was for 
many years district attorney for the District 
of Columoia. He diedin Baltimore January 
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11,1843. In 1884 James Lick, 
the California millionaire, gave 
$150,000 for the erection of a 
monument to Key in San Fran- 
cisco. A final verse was writ- 
ten for ‘**The Star-Spangled 
Banner’? in 1861 by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

In spite of the popularity of 
the hymn, and its inspiring 
beauty, it is not known so uni- 
versally as it should be. This is 
strongly apparent whenever the 
song is sung by an unprepared 
chorus or body of people. The 
first verse everybody knows, but 
when it ccrmes to the second the 
volume of sound is quite per- 
ceptibly smaller and the third is 
equally strange to the majority; 
the fourth is a little better 
known. Fcr the sake of record 
we give herewith the words ot 
the entire hymn, including Dr. 
Holmes’ verse at the end: 


‘“Oh, say, can you see, by the c2zwn’s 
early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were 
so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bembs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that cur flag was still 
there ; 
Oh, say, cves that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the merning’s first beam; 

Its full glory reflected now shines cn the stream ; 

Tis the star-spangled banner, oh! long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 
Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country they’d leave us no more ? 
Their blood hath washed out their foul foot-steps’ 
pollution ; 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave, 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved home and the war’s desolation ; 
Blessed with victory and peace, may the Heaven-res- 
cued land 
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The original ** Star-Spangled Banner.’ 


Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘*In God is our trust,”” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


When our land is illumined with liberty’s smile, 
If a foe from within strike a blow at her glory, 
Down, down, with the traitor that dares to defile 
The flag of her stars and the page of her story, 
By the millions unchained when her birthright was 
gained, 
We will keep her bright blazon forever unstained, 
And the star-spangled banner in trizmph shall wave 
While the land of the free is the home of the brave.”” 


«¢Hail Columbia’’ was an extremely 
popular American song about the close of 
the last century. It was written in 1798, 
during the trouble between England and 
France, when our country was stirred up 
as to which side to take, some decisive ac- 
tion seeming inevitable. The idea of the 
author, Joseph Hopkinson, was to instil] 
greater patriotism in the breasts of his coun- 
trymen, sure that in such a case the problem 
would be well solved. Hopkinson was 
asked by a voung friend of his, an‘ actor, to 
Write a patriotic song for him to sing at a 
benefit. The tune to be employed was then 
called «¢ The President’s March,’’ and was 
popular, having been played in 1789 at 
Washington’s inauguration. Concerning the 
origin of this tune, by the way, there is the 
usual doubt. Custis Washington, the Pres- 
ident’s adopted son, says that it was com- 
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posed by a German musician, leader of the 
orchestra in the John Street Theatre, New 
York, and was first played when Washing- 
ton visited the theatre. At any rate, the 
tune was well known, and in one evening 
Hopkinson wrote the words of the inspir- 
ing lines beginning, 


*¢ Hail Columbia, happy land! Hail ye heroes, heaven- 
born band!”” 


It struck the popular vein immediately 
and soon became so widely known that 
whenever sung to an audience or in any as- 
semblage, the people always joined in the 
chorus: 


‘¢Firm, united let us be, rallying round our liberty," 
As a band of brothers joined, peace and safety we 
will find.”’ 


The author of the beautiful and noble 
hymn which is regarded as the national song 
out of several for America, was the Rever- 
end Samuel Francis Smith, of Massachu- 
setts, of whom Holmes wrote in his famous 
poem entitled «¢’The Boys,”’ telling of the 
various members of his college class: 

‘¢ And there’s a nice fellow of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith, 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, 
Just read on his meda! ¢ My country of thee.’ ”” 


He was a Baptist minister and wrote 
many songs and hymns, but nothing to com- 
pare with the immortal lines, beginning 
«« My country ’tis of thee.”” ‘The British 


Sfoseph Hopkinson, author of ‘* Hatl Columbia.’ 
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Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, author of ** America.’ 
> 


national air suited the metre of the poem 
exactly, and has always been employed for 
it. In April, 1895, the venerable minister 
was given an enthusiastic reception at the 
Music Hall, Boston. ‘* America’’ has a 
place in the hearts of every American ; no 
national celebration or patriotic gathering is 
complete without it, and it should be a part 
of the regular exercises in every school in 
the country. Much easier to learn and to 
sing than ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 
the music of which is rather trying to the 
voice, there is no excuse for the American 
who does not know his ‘¢ America.’’ To 
make this article complete we quote the full 
text herewith: 


‘* My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride! 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee— 

Land of the noble free— 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
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Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song : 

Let mortal tongues awake ; 

Let all that breathe partake ; 

Let rocks their silence break, — 
The sound prolong. 


Our father’s God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might ; 
Great God, our King! ”” 


Concerning the authorship of the 
English national anthem there has 
always been discussion and doubt, 
but Henry Carey is generally given 
credit for it. In 1713 a volume of 
poems by Carey was published, and 
he was then a young man. He 
wrote a number of popular songs, 
ncluding *‘¢Sally in our Alley,’’ 
many burlesques, operas, etc., often 
composing the music himself. The 
anthem was originally «God Save the 
King,’’ and is supposed to refer to 
James II., then in exile, for several lines of the 
song, such as *¢ Send him victorious,’’ seem 
to unquestionably point to James. Carey is 
said to have written both the words and 
music and taken them to John Christopher 
Smith, musical amanuensis to Handel, for 
correction, but the music was probably ar- 
ranged or rearranged by Doctor Arne, a 
composer of the day. One hundred years 
before Carey’s time, there flourished a noted 
composer by the name of John Bull, and to 
him the national British air has often been 
attributed. Indeed it has been claimed that 
among his manuscript was found, after his 
death, an eir similar to *‘*God Save the 
King,’’ but no words. ‘This is. not un- 
likely, as Carey may have taken the idea 
from a German source. The air is also 
claimed by the French, and the words have 
even been attributed to Ben Jonson. There 
is no doubt that Carey sung the song him- 
self, as he often appeared in the operas or 
burlesques of his own production. During 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 the song 
was much sung; then it was silenced for a 


while, finally appearing as ‘*God Save 
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Great George our King.’? The original 
words ran as follows: 
‘6 God save our gracious king, 
Long live our noble king, 

God save the king. 
Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the king! 

O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

God save us all! 

The choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour, 

Long may he reign! 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 

To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the king!’ 


The beautiful <* Marseillaise,’”? the hymn 


of the French republicans in 1792, and 
which has since come to be regarded as the 
national song of France, was written by 
Rouget de Lisle, a young French soldier 
stationed at Strasburg. Musicians have con- 
tended that the air was taken from the Credo 
of Holtzmann’s Fourth Mass, which was 
composed in 1776. The <‘¢ Marseillaise,’’ 
or Marseilles Hymn, was first heard in Paris 
July 30, 1792, when sung by the natives of 
Marseilles, who had volunteered and were 
marching under Barbaroux to the storming 
of the Tuileries. It was first called «¢ Chant 
de Guerre de |’ Armée du Rhin,’’ and became 
widely popular throughout France. Under 
the Restoration and the Second Empire the 
«« Marseillaise ’’? was interdicted, but at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war it 
again became the national song. 

De Lisle. was a Captain of 

Engineers when he wrote the 

hymn ; four months later his 

republicanism did not seem 

ardent enough to suit the party 

and he was imprisoned in ; 
Paris. After the fall of Robes- “© \. 
pierre he was released. In 
1795 he was wounded at 
Quilleron and left the army ~~. 
for Paris, where he lived in 
educed circumstances until 





buried at Choisy. He pubiished a small 
volume of poems, but nothing in it con- 
tained much merit, the famous ¢* Marseil- 
laise’’ remaining his one real and only in- 
spiration; but to write such a hymn, one 
that thrilled and inspired the patriotic hearts 
of thousands of men, leading them on to 
victory—is not this a sufficient accomplish- 
ment? The generally accepted translation 
is as follows: 
‘© Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 
Hark! hark, what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise ; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling 
And lo! our walls and cities blaze! 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands embruing ? 





With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare, 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 








pensioned by Louis Philippe. 
In 1836 he died and was 


Henry Carey, author of ‘‘God Save the King.’? 
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Rouget de Lisle, author of the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ 


Like beasts of burden would they load us— 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore— 
But man is man—and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 


Oh! liberty! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee ? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the word has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing.’’ 


The chorus, repeated with glorious 
after each verse runs: 


vigor 


‘< To arms! to arms, ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death!”’ 


Germany’s soul-stirring national air, «* Die 
Wacht am Rhein’’ («*Who’ll Guard the 
Rhine ?”’)) was written in November 1840. 
The author is said to te Max Schnecken- 
burger, of Thalheim, Wurtemburg. The 
words have often been set to music, but only 
one version, that of Carl Wilhelm, formerly 
Cappelmeister at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia, 
has become popular. The air is too well 


known to call for much comment, 
but it is both beautiful and noble, 
full of German spirit and feeling. 
A good English version is here 
given: 


*¢ A cry ascends like thunder crash 
Like ocean’s roar, like sabre clash: 
Who'll guard the Rhine,the German Rhine 
To whom shall we the task assign ? 


From mouth to mouth the word goes round 
With gleaming eyes we greet the sound, 
And old and young we join the band 

That flies to guard thy sacred strand. 


And tho’ grim death should lay me low 
No prey wouldst thou be to the foe, 
For rich as thy resistless flood, 

Is Germany, in heroes’ blood. 


To heav’n we solemnly appeal 

And swear inflam’d by warlike zeal 
Thou Rhine for all their flippant jests 
Shalt still be German, as our breasts. 


While there’s a drop of blood to run, 
While there’s an arm to bear a gun, 
While there’s a hand to wield a sword, 
No foe shall dare thy stream to ford. 





The oath is sworn, the masses surge, 
The flags wave proudly, on we urge 
And all with heart and soul combine 
To guard the Rhine, our German Rhine.’ 


The beautiful refrain after each verse, 


‘¢ Dear Fatherland, no fear be thine, 
Firm stand thy sons to guard the Rhine,’ 


> 


is typical of the true German spirit and love 
of country. 

The songs of Ireland can scarcely be 
called national songs; they are more in the 
order of folk songs, and the more beautiful 
and dignified of them are in the nature of 
laments. ‘¢ The Dear Little Shamrock’’ is 
one of the best known, and it is undoubt- 
edly a sweet and pretty little song, both as 
to words and music. ‘*The Wearing of 
the Green,’’ like our own ‘¢ Dixie,’’ has 
several versions. One, for which Henry 
Grattan Curran is responsible, is as follows: 


*¢ One blessing on my native isle, 
One curse upon her foes! 

While yet her skies above me smile, 
Her breeze around me blows ; 
Now never more my cheek be wet 

Nor sigh nor altered mien 
Tell the dark tyrant I regret 
The wearing of the green. 


Sweet land! my parents loved you well ; 
They sleep within your breast ; 
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First singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ 1792. 


With theirs—for love no words can tell— 
My bones must never rest, 

And lonely must my true love stray 
That was our village queen, 

While I am banished far away 
For the wearing of the green. 


Oh! sure God’s world was wide enough 
And plentiful for all! 

And ruined cabins were no stuff 
To build a lordly hall ; 

They might have let the poor man live 
Yet all as lordly been, 

But heaven its own good time will give 
For the wearing of the green.”’ 


The other version, sung to the same air, 
is even more pathetic, and full of the wrongs 
heaped on the Emerald Isle, but the indom- 
itable Irish spirit runs through each verse, 
and the Irish sentiment is unquenchable: 


‘¢ Oh, Paddy dear, and did you hear 

The news that’s going round ? 

The shamrock is forbid by law 
To grow on Irish ground ; 

Saint Patrick’s day no more we’ll keep, 
His color can’t be seen, 

For there’s a cruel law agin 
The wearing of the green. 


I met with Napper Tandy, 
And hc tuk me by the hand, 

And said he ‘ How’s poor ould Ireland, 
And how does she stand ?” 


Patriots of Marseilles leaving for Paris. 


She’s the most distressful country 
That ever yet was seen ; 

They’re hanging men and women there 
For the wearing of the green. 

When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow, 

And when the leaves in Summertime 
Their verdure dare not show ; 

Then I will change the color 
I wear in my caubeen, 

But till that day, plase God, I°ll stick 
To wearing of the green.”” 

There is more of real romance connecteu 
with the popular songs of Scotland than with 
those of any other country. Many were 
the songs and ballads inspired by Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, one of the favorites being 
«« Welcome, Royal Chailie,’? which alludes 
to the Prince’s reception by the clan of 
Lochiel on his landing from France. An- 
other was entitled «« Wha Wadna Fight for 
Charlie ?’’ But the most popular of all 
was that which bore the refrain of ¢¢ Char- 
lie is my Darling.’’ Like all popular songs, 
this had several versions, serious and humor- 
ous. It was a great favorite with Sir 
Walter Scott, and when he was very ill in 
Italy his physician heard him murmuring 
some words to himself, which at first were 
thought to be some hymn or Bible extrac 
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but which proved to be this verse from the 
little Scotch song: 
*¢ It’s up yon heathery mountain 
And down yon scraggy glen, 
We durna gang a-milkin’ 
For Charlie and his men.’ 


> 


About the best version of this song is that 
by Lady Nairn, running as follows: 
*¢ *Twas on a Monday morning 

Right early in the year, 

That Charlie cam’ to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 

As he cam marchin’ up the street 
The pipes played loud and clear, 

And a’ the folk cam runnin’ out 
To meet the Chevalier. 


Wi’ Highland bonnets on their heads, 
And claymores bright and clear, 
They cam’ to fight for Scotland’s right, 
And the young Chevalier. 

They’ ve left their bonnie Highland hills, 
Their wives and bairnies dear, 

To draw the sword for Scotland’s lord, 
The young Chevalier. 

Oh! there were many beating hearts, 
And many a hope and fear 

And many were the prayers put up 
For the young Chevalier.”’ 

The refrain of all the different versions, 
with the same touching air,-and which was 
sung so heartily by all loyal Jacobites, con- 
sists of these simple words: 

*¢ Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 

Charlie is my darling, the young Chevalier.”’ 

A favorite Scotch song contained in Scott’s 
««Lady of the Lake’’ is ** Hail to the 
Chief who in triumph advances’’; and an- 
other by the romancer-poet is ‘* When the 
blue bonnets come over the border,’’ the 
gay chorus of which is, 

‘© Come, fill up my cup and fill up my can, 

Come saddle my horses and call up my men, 

Fling all your gates open and let me gae free, 

Sae ‘tis up with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.*’ 

Another typical and popular Scotch song 
was ‘*QOh, where and oh, where is your 
highland laddie gane??’ ‘This was altered 
from ‘*¢ The Blue Bells of Scotland.’? One 
of the most inspiring of Scotch songs is 
Burns’ stirring poem, written as the address 
of Robert Bruce to his followers before the 
battle of Bannockburn. In the simple 


grandeur of the words, the bitter hatred of 
the foe and the intense pride and patriotism, 
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there is a strong flavor of the old Roman 


spirit, when the sons of the Eternal City 


defied their enemies: 


” 


€ Scot’s wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scot’s wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory. 
Now’s the day and now’s the hour ; 
See the front o” battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward’s power, 
Chains and slavery! 
Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha will fill a coward’s grave ? 
Wha so base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’, 
Let him follow me! 
By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We shall drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low, 
Tyrants fall in every foe, 
Liberty’s in every blow, 
Let us do or die!” 

But alas, poor Scotland! Alas for her 
noble heroes and their unhappy end ; and 
for her sturdy sons who gave their lives 
so readily for the reckless Prince who toox 
the sacrifice so lightly. There clings a 
glamour of romance about this period which 
will never fade away ; nor will the memory 
of Bruce ever grow dim. The _ beautiful 
songs of Scotland will keep them alive, if 
nothing else will. And the tears of Ireland 
but serve to keep green the dear little sham- 
rock, emblem of the isle, supposed to have 
been planted by Saint Patrick himself. But 
above all else we hear the strains of ‘* The 
Wearing of the Green,’’ and the determi- 
nation to stick to the national color. In 
Germany, we ‘see the blue Rhine sweep 
along,’’ and hear the stirring echoes of the 
promise to guard the mighty river. The 
loyal sons of France, loving liberty, still 
chant the ‘* Marseillaise.”” The Britons, 
while joining heart and soul in the noble air 
“« God Save the Queen,’’ add, each to him- 
self, «*and God bless her.’’ And we, with 
our dearly bought liberty and proud inde- 
pendence, look over our free Jand and see 
the Star-Spangled Banner still waving. 

Beatrice STURGES 
Drawings hy B. F, Williamson, 




















66 W HEN——HELENE?”’ 


ECENT events have brought to light 

a story connected with the short visit 

to America in eighteen hundred and 

seventy-one of the Indian prince, Delulla 

Khan, a story which, giving fictitious names, 

I am at liberty to tell, though none of those 

concerned in the account has yet departed 

this life and one still wears on rare occasions 

an exquisite string of cut emeralds like drops 
from the heart of the sea. 

As passion for the chase in the breast of 
the hunter, as the undaunted perseverance 
of the patient angler, so was the love of the 
conquest of man in the heart of Miss Hé- 
lene Bowden. It was not vanity, it was 
not for others to know, it was rather the 
love of power, the insatiable longing which 
cries for ¢*new worlds to conquer.’? From 
her first season of buddom to her twenty- 
fourth year, life had meant an ovation to her 
beauty, her magnetism and her talents, and 
yet she was to all outward seeming quite un- 
spoiled, not a bit blasé, a woman of excep- 
tional charm, sympathies and personal loveli- 
ness. 

Some of the kindliest men in the world 
have been the most inveterate hunters. Hé- 
léne was tender-hearted as a child and as 
fearless; she had never been afraid of any- 
body; her surface emotions were easily 
stirred, but in only one instance had she ever 
even contemplated a serious affection that 
might result in her marriage sometime—some 
very distant time when life would not be so 
amusing. She had admitted this in a mo- 
ment of unusual depression to Hilary Field, 
who had loved her devotedly since boyhood 
and besought her to marry him at intervals 
ever since; and on the strength of this ad- 
mission, to remind her that he would wait 
her pleasure, he brought her one day a slen- 
der little ring with the words,«¢ When— 
Helene?’ written within, and she laugh- 
ingly took it, telling him it was very clever 
of him but that she should not advise him to 
wait. 

The winter was over and a day or two 
of warm spring weather had hurried many 
people out of town when the news arrived 


that the English yacht, Sidney, would 
soon reach New York with the Indian 


Prince, Delulla Khan, and suite on board, in 


their trip around the world, and the Bow- 
dens, who had delayed their summer flight, 
determined to wait now until the entertain- 
ments in honor of the Prince should be over. 

The yacht belonged to Lord Ferdinand 
Hinston who had placed it at the disposal 
of the Prince out of friendship for his father, 
who was one of the richest and most power- 
ful of the native chiefs of the Punjaub, and 
having remained loyal to the English in the 
mutiny fourteen years before, had been 
treated with great honor and consideration 
ever since. 

With the exception of captain and crew 
who were English, those who accompanied 
the Prince were his own people, his suite, 
and a small guard of soldiers. Everywhere 
he had been received with royal honors, but 
whether he was enjoying his trip or not none 
knew but himself. He was a stolid, swarthy 
young giant of about twenty-two, handsome 
from his superb physique, but with heavy 
features—a mouth half hidden in a crisp 
youthful beard, a broad brow and drooping 
lids over eyes black, smouldering, unfathom- 
able as the long past of his race. 

He had been especially commended dur- 
ing his stay in New York to the care of the 
Duncan Wallaces, friends of Lord Hinston’s. 
Héléne was Mrs. Duncan Wallace’s best 
woman friend and was naturally among the 
first thought of for the ball she had decided 
to give in the Prince’s honor. 

««Now my dear,’’ said Mrs. Wallace, 
<*you must take charge of him; I am afraid 
he will be a little difficult. I suppose he 
thinks we ought all to be shut up somewhere, 
but just smile on him and you will send him 
home converted. Lord Hinston writes me 
that he speaks both French and English, so 
that is a comfort.’’ 

«<Oh, dear,’’ said Héléne, «<1 have just 
been cramming Hindoo words for a week.”’ 

<««Héléne you ought to marry a diplomat; 
but where did you get them ?”’ 

««From Anne Starbuck, of course, you 
goose; don’t you know she was born in 
India, and her father is a missionary out 
there yet? She says my pronunciation is 
quite native, Peggy, think of that.”’ 

«« Well, you can sprinkle your Hindoo in 
here and there, and you may need it, for 
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you don’t know how bad his English and 
French may be, and now what are you 
going to wear?”’ 

«*] don’t know yet; I have been so busy 
looking up the country; but I will do my 
best,’’ she promised. 

Mrs. Wailace was right in her surmises 
about the difficulties of entertaining her dis- 
tinguished guests. On the night of the ball 
in the enchanting scene she had prepared for 
them they stood passively around, acquies- 
ing in all, but scarcely responsive. Clever 
men, charming women, a supper regulated 
by Delulla’s own chief Moslem cook and 
butcher so that the Prince and his suite could 
partake of it with relish and easy consciences, 
the most entrancing music, palms and flow- 
ers till the house was a garden in the hour 
of its most perfect bloom, and Héléne. 

Héléne had not yet come but she was to 
be relied on, and Mrs. Wallace, glancing 
about her, felt that she had done all in her 
power to do honor to His Highness and that 
the result was out of her hands. 

The Prince and his suite were a gorgeous 
group in their robes of state, but she could 
not count on their enjoying themselves as a 
picturesque element of the whole, and she 
candidly admitted to herself that at that mo- 
ment Delulla’s countenance was not a re- 
flection of his glittering neck chains, spark- 
ling head dress—a flat hat something un the 
style of that worn by Henry the Eighth and 
bordered with gems—or his jeweled sword 
hilt. 

Héléne caught a glimpse of him in the 
hall before she entered on her brother’s arm. 
«Which do you think looks the most mis- 
erable,’’ she whispered, ‘‘the Prince or dear 
Peggv?’? <«*QOh, Peggy will get her fun out 
of it when it is all over,’? he laughed, and 
then they were being announced, and Mrs. 
Wallace had held Héléne’s hand in hers and 
Héléne was smiling up at the Prince. 

He had never seen a woman so fair, her 
neck was like the satin of her white gown, 
her eyes were as blue as the deep sky above 
the white mosque at home, and her hair was 
yellow as the yellow jasmines that she wore 
at her breast. His heart leaped within him 
and a great wave of homesickness swept over 
him at the sight of the flowers. In his own 
land he would have thought it a sin to so 
behold a woman’s face who was in no de- 
gree connected with him, but much is ex- 
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cused to the traveler, and he gazed fascinated 
and bewildered as the girl smiled up at him 
and gave him welcome to her country. 
When she ceased he pointed to the flowers. 
‘¢They are the first like that J have seen 
since |] left my home,’’ he said. ** J did not 
know how beautiful they were.’’ He spoke 
slowly, carefully pronouncing each word 
and giving it thought. Héléne had taken 
great trouble to procure the flowers but now 
she felt fully repaid. She broke off one of 
the blossoms and offered it to him with 
charming grace, and he, bowing low, took 
it and still held it in his hand as she turned 
away and he was presented to new arrivals. 

A little Jater Mrs, Wallace brought him 
to her again. He did not dance and when 
his hostess thought he was weary of watch- 
ing the dancers she sent him with Héléne to 
the conservatory, where the music was sub- 
dued enough to talk and where he could 
comfortably enjoy the cigarettes an attendant 
carried about for him, until supper—which 
was the climax of the ball—should be an- 
nounced. 

They got on very well together; Delulla’s 
English, which he had acquired first from 
teachers and then from the English officers 
of his acquaintance, was excellent, but he 
was encharted with Héléne’s limited collec- 
tion of Hindoostanee words. She had heard 
much of his stolidity and she determined to 
overcome it. ‘* The boy is homesick,’’ she 
decided from the little episode of the flower, 
and she made him tell her of his home and 
of the beauty and greatness of his country, 
while he consumed cigarette after cigarette, 
and was more at ease than he had been since 
he had set foot on foreign soil. ** Ah, how 
I should love to see it all,’’ she murmured, 
«¢] would give anything to go and see it 
just as you picture it, but then you would 
not let me rove about the gardens and pal- 
aces that you tell me of, so what would be 
the use of my going?’’ The starry eyes 
that had been raised eloquently to his drooped, 
and a pensiveness stole over her face and 
showed in her listless figure. 

«*No other would be permitted in the 
gardens when you desired to be there,’’ he 
said; ‘*but you would not leave all this civil 
life here in exchange for what my poor land 
could give to you.”’ 

«« T should not be allowed,’’ she answered. 
*«Tt is so hard to be a woman; one cannot 
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go here or there and one can never do what 
one wishes.’’ She raised her eyes again and 
met his, ardently, searchingly regarding her, 
but she did not fear him. Does the hunter 
ever fear his royal prey though it may turn 
and slay him? This adds to the excitement 
of the chase but he is not afraid. 

Of the six days that the Prince remained 
in town but one passed for him without a 
glimpse of Héléne and on that day Delulla 
was perceptibly bored.  Sight-seeing and 
entertainments crowded the time, but as he 
usually met Héléne in some part of the day’s 
programme he was content. 

Once he had the happiness of a drive with 
her and once, the day before his departure, 
of a long talk with her alone in her own 
home where he had also been given a re- 
ception. 

He found her as gentle, as submissive as a 
woman of his own religion should be, but 
cultivated, quick to anticipate his wish or 
thought, inspiring him to a self-expression 
that he had never felt the need of before and 
always with a touch of humor clearing what- 
ever mystified him in what he saw about 
him. 

Héléne was frankly to him what she was 
to all men whom she liked or found interest- 
ing. While she was with him she was ab- 
solutely oblivious to the rest of the world. 
He did not know this, he thought when she 
sighed for a sight. of his distant country that 
the fact that it was his country had some- 
thing very materially to do with the sigh. 
When, on the fitth day of his stay, in ex- 
pressing appreciation for some kindness that 
she and her people had shown him, he asked 
how he could best show his gratitude, she 
had told him only by not forgetting them 
quite and he vowed he would not. When 
on the sixth day he came to say farewell, he 
told her that sight-seeing had become a 
weariness to him and that he should lay his 
course straight for home and then he men- 
tioned the near hour for his departure on the 
morrow and the tears actually stood in her 
eyes. 

«¢ How glad your people will be to have 
you hore again,’’ she said, **but you will 
regret a little those whom you leave, will 
you not?”’ . 

“¢It is for that that I go home from here 
at once,’’ he spoke vehemently. ‘<I will 
not entangle your sweet image with other 
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sights. That alone I wish to take clearly 
with me; as I would take you if you were of 
my race.”’ 

«<Would you take me as it is, if I would 
go?’ she asked laughingly. 

He sprang to his tect ; he was dressed in 
a brilliant uniform that he had donned for a 
military review earlier in the day, and the 
close-fitting garments, in contrast to the loose 
robes that he usually wore, made her sud- 
denly realize his gigantic strength, and the 
flash of his eyes something of the fire of his 
spirit when once aroused. 

<< Will you go,’’ he asked, ‘* and be my 
wife ?”’ 

She shook her head but she had ceased to 
laugh. <* You do me too much honor, Your 
Highness,’’ she murmured. 

He seemed scarcely to have heard her. 
««It is not forbidden,’’ he said. «Ah if 
you would go, my little flower, my white 
little ower;’’ his voice melted to a tender- 
ness of longing and he knelt beside her chair 
and stretched out his arms to her while the 
girl shrank back. <¢ My life will not be the 
same to me ever now,”” he murmured. «‘If 
you do not go, there will always be the re- 
membrance that will be a shadow on all that 
Ido. In one short week you have made all 
the world different to me. Go with me, go 
with me.’’ There was a wail of anguish in 
the pleading words that made the startled 
Héléne forget herself in pity for the wounded 
boy beside her. She put her slim cool 
hands in the brown ones stretched out to 
her. ‘* Forgive me, forgive me,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘*if I have hurt you.’’ 

He did not understand as another man 
would have but he saw in her face that she 
would not yield to his entreaty, so he stood 
up before her and spoke with dignity. 
«« Your heart has turned to me, I have read 
it in your eyes that could not lie—if you fol- 
lowed your heart you would find happiness.”’ 

She rose and stood beside him. ‘One 
may not always follow the heart,’’ she said, 
her voice was low and broken. ‘*I thank 
you again for this great honor, and for your 
own sake pray you to forget me though it 
grieves me to think that you will.’’ He 
made a passionate gesture of denial but she 
went on. ‘¢ Yes, the waves that will roll 
between us will sweep all thought of me 
away but I shall not forget and when the 
yellow jasmines bloom here I will think of 
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the first night of our mceting and wonder if 
they ever make you too remember.”’ 

The situation was a thrilling one and for 
the moment she meant what she said, while 
she was honestly sorry for him as he gazed 
still wistfully into her face but made no 
answer. ‘I will not come down to the 
yacht with the others to say good-bye to- 
morrow,” she said, ** but I wish you a sate 
and happy voyage now.”’ She held out her 
hand and when he had pressed it to his 
heart, he went away. 

Late the next afternoon the Sidzey sailed 
out of the bay and although, considering 
a threatening sky, there were many to say 
good-bye at the dock where the boat’s 
steam launch awaited him; it was all a mat- 
ter of indifference to Delulla Khan—Héléne 
was not there. 

As night came on the clouds gathered fast 
and finally the storm burst, a furious out- 
break at first followed by a gentle steady 
down-pour with occasional renewed spasins 
of violent wind and rain. Héléne, who 
felt restless and unable to sleep, had stretched 
herself out upon a lounge in her room to read, 
while her maid, who occupied a little room 
adjoining hers, dozed and waited for her mis- 
tress to call her. 

The storm had not cleared the air which 
was close and oppressive, and the windows 
of Héléne’s room were opened with the inside 
shutters half closed to conceal her from any 
inquisitive gaze. Her rooms were on the 
second floor at the back of the house which, 
fronting on Fifth Avenue near the entrance 
to the Park overlooked at that time, a stretch 
of rocks and one-story shanties immediately 
in the rear. Except for the steady patter 
of the rain the night was still; occasionally 
a carriage rattled down the avenue but these 
became fewer as the hour grew late and 
Héléne began to feel drowsy. She dropped 
her book, leaning her head listlessly back 
against the cushions and closed her eyes. 

A sound as of a heavy stone thrown 
against the window ledge made her open 
them again; she sat up, listening intently; a 
minute afterwards the shutters swung gently 
open as if from a gust of wind, but almost 
instantly a man vaulted lightly over the win- 
dow-sill into the room. In moments of in- 
tense danger the senses may become so dazed 
as to render a person doubtful of realities. 
Héléne, in the curious shock of the experi- 
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ence believed herself dreaming. She at once 
recognized Delulla, and a man who followed 
him as one of the officers of his guard. A 
frightened exclamation had escaped her, and 
the noise had brought Marie, the maid, to 
her door. Delulla motioned his officer to 
see to the maid and approached nearer to 
MHéléne. 

<<] have come for you, beloved,”’ he said. 
<‘Did you believe that I would really go 
without you? ‘The hours have been long, 
but at last | am here; get ready quickly.”’ 

She sprang up to escape, but his hands 
clasped her arms like bands of steel. «* You 
are mad,’’ she said, ‘*1 cannot go with 
you.” 

‘<Is it madness to love you?’’ he an- 
swered. ‘Listen, I have a man stationed 
in the hallway who entered from below; he 
is armed, and if you call for help he will 
slay whoever approaches this door.”’ 

She sank back limp from terror. ** Bid 
your maid prepare what you will need for 
the voyage and tell her to make haste.”’ 

<< Marie,’’—her voice seemed far away, as 
if it belonged to someone else—‘‘do as 
monsieur bids you.’’ 

The maid, who had been cowed by a 
little glistening dagger jauntily toyed with by 
the officer, tremblingly obeyed. She gath- 
ered together such clothing of her mistress’ 
as it came to her bewildered senses that she 
would need. Heéléne was growing calm. 
««Get my long cloak, Marie,’’ she said, 
«*the night is wet; no, not that hat, but the 
little one that matches my coat.”’ 

‘«<'Take only what will be needed for the 
voyage.’’ Delulla spoke impatiently and 
then softly. <‘*There is a palace waiting 
for you, beloved, filled with treasures and 
rare silks that it will be my joy to see you 
in.”” Heéléne shuddered and yet she still 
felt it might all be a dream. 

Marie had made a pile of the things and 
rolled them into a shawl. ‘* Now your 
own,’’ said Delulla, and going back into her 
room with the officer still guarding her, she 
selected what she hurriedly could and re- 
turned. When they were ready Delulla 
turned out the lights, lifted Héléne in his 
arms and carried her to the window and 
peered without; then satisfied, he stepped 
out upon the ladder of rope and steel by 
which he had come, holding her close to 
him by one arm and steadying himself with 
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the other. When he reached the ground 
the officer followed with Marie. In a like 
manner they were carried over the fence 
that surrounded the yard, to which a shorter 
ladder had been attached. A dog barked 
furiously from one of the shanties, but no 
one dreamed of bothering about so crdinary 
a sound as that, and when the ladders had 
been secured, the carriage bearing the two 
women and their guard drove unchallenged 
down the avenue and to the dock where the 
Sidney’ s launch awaited them. 

As Héléne was lifted into the boat, she 
gave one long cry for help—she knew it was 
no longer a dream—but as if it were a sig- 
nal to the men in the launch they broke into 
a curious Hindoo chant, drowning her voice 
completely, and when Marie was placed be- 
side her at a word from Delulla the boat 
was off, soon lost in the covering darkness 
on the river, making for the wider night of 
the bay. 

The trip seemed an endless one to Hé- 
léne; the Sidwey had returned at dusk and 
anchored in the Horseshoe, and though they 
had the tide with them it took the little 
launch more than three hours to heavily puff 
its way to the anchorage. In all that time 
Delulla spoke but once to her. 

As the night waned the rain stopped and 
a cool wind sprang up and Héléne shivered 
with cold in spite of her warm cloak. When 
Delulla saw it he took off the long cape he 
wore and wrapped it about her. ‘*We 
will soon be there,’’ he said, and then went 
back to where he had been sitting watching 
the course of the little boat. 

At last they made out the Sidney’s anchor 
light through the darkness, and as they came 
alongside it seemed to Héléne like some huge 
black monster with fiery eyes about to swal- 
low them and that no one would ever hear 
or know of their fate. 

The Prince, wisely for his purpose, had 
taken only members of his suite in the launch, 
and when they boarded the yacht, Héléne— 
ignorant of the fact that the Sidzey’s captain 
and crew were all Englishmen who might 
respond to an appeal for help—followed 
Delulla in silence down the deck and into 
the cabin, where he left her alone with 
Marie. 

«©Ah, mademoiselle, what will they do 
with us, what will they do with us?”’’ 
Marie crouched down beside her, weeping 


and wringing her hands. ‘Ah monsieur, 
your poor pére, and madame, your poor 
maman, and Monsieur Hilary, so good and 
so kind!’’ Héléne glanced down at her 
ungloved hands, not at the jewels on them 
but at a slender little ring with «¢ When— 
Héléne?’’ written within, and holding it to 
her white lips bent her head and wept. 

They could hear the sailors running to 
and fro, the flapping of the huge sails, the 
buzzing rub of ropes made taut, the grinding 
of the anchor chain and the indistinguishable 
shouting of orders. Finally the boat ca- 
reened a little to one side, there was a swift 
rush of parting waters and they knew that 
the boat was under way, pointed for a land 
whose unknown dangers filled them with 
sickening dread. 

When all was in order on deck dnd the 
crowded sails drawing with the freshening 
wind Delulla returned. 

«©You will pardon me for delaying so 
long to show you to your apartments,’’ he 
said. He beckoned to Marie to follow him. 
««This is Mademoiselle’s room and your 
own opening into it.”” They were two 
state-rooms some distance down the port 
passageway that led from the cabin forward, 
and Héléne’s was filled with the heavy per- 
fume of roses, though the port-hole had been 
opened to keep the flowers as fresh as pos- 
sible. 

««See to my things, Marie,’’ said Hé- 
léne, who had also followed, and then she 
retraced her steps and turned to confront the 
Prince in the cabin. 

«Do you think you can do this undis- 
covered?’’ she said, her voice trembling, 
her eyes flashing with the anger that filled 
her. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘«* Who knows 
with whom you have fled? Many saw me 
sail to-day, or yesterday it is now, and you 
were at home.”’ 

«« But they will know; they will not rest 
until they have found me, and you will have 
to suffer for it, you and your people. Ah, 
for your own sake, while it is not too late, 
send me home.”’ 

«¢ To be laughed at?’’ he asked. ** My 
English sailors believe you have come of 
your own free will;’’ she started at this, 
«¢and my officers would think me a fool.”’ 

She went near him. <*Let me go,’’ she 
pleaded, «do not take me from all I love,” 
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she knelt before him, the tears gathering fast 
in her beautiful eyes. ‘1 cannot love you 
as you would have a wife, let me go.”’ 

He looked down at her—she was very 
fair. ‘*You did love me,’’ he said. She 
shook her head, bowing it in her hands to 
weep. ‘I could not—there was someone 
else.” <«*Then you have lied to me.”’ 
His face grew thin with anger and his eyes 
flashed. She rose to her feet. ‘* You néver 
asked me if I loved you,’’ she said, coldly. 
<<] never told you so.’? She met his glance 
undaunted as he made answer, looking sternly 
at her. 

«<You told me so with your beautiful 
eyes, with your voice that sings to the brain. 
Yes, you have lied to me, and it is not my 
fault.’ He turned and left her and for the 
first time her courage failed. 

She sought Marie. <‘*Oh, Marie, if I 
could only get a word to them at home to 
let them know! If I could drop a message 
overboard that might be picked up, but there 
is nothing to write on and nothing to drop 
it in, and I cannot move the Prince.’’? She 
flung herself down in despair on the dainty 
lounge beneath the port-hole, pushing her 
hand through her hair in an agony of trying 
to think of some means of escape. ‘¢ Per- 
haps I can find something in the cabin that 
would do,’’ she said, getting up again, but 
when she tried to open.the door she found it 
locked. 

The day came and the noon and the night 
and then day again. Héléne was a good 
sailor but Marie was dreadfully ill, and mis- 
tress and maid changed relations in that 
Héléne attended to the needs of the little 
maid who was completely prostrated between 
terror and sea-sickness. 

It was late in the afternoon of the third 
day. Héléne was kneeling on the lounge 
looking out of the open port-hole of her 
room, which she had not been permitted to 
leave, and gazing at the sea which was glis- 
tening placid as a lake save for the long 
swells which the boat slowly rode, almost 
becalmed. 

They had been practically prisoners; no 
opportunity had been allowed Heéléne to 
communicate with the Englishmen on board, 
but every want had been attended to, and 
tempting dishes that they could scarcely 
touch brought to them half a dozen times a 
day, the Prince sending as often to inquire 
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for their health and if they desired anything, 
but Héléne had not seen him since he had 
left her that first night in the cabin. 

Suddenly there broke on the stillness of 
the air a number of quick sharp whistles un- 
mistakably from a steam craft of some kind. 
They startled the girl, leaning her head Jist- 
lessly against the framework of the port-hole 
and set her heart wildly beating with hope. 
She listened straining every nerve to discover 
the direction from which they came, unable 
to see anything but the quiet water through 
the maddening little ]oop-hole in the side of 
the ship. She waited and waited for some- 
thing more, and then when hope was almost 
gone at last there came the rythmical sound 
of oars struck into the water with trained 
precision, but the companion-steps were on 
the opposite side of the boat and she could 
see nothing. 

She left the lounge and knelt down by 
the door to put her ear to the key hole. 
Marie still slept, so exhausted that the 
whistles had not awakened her. From the 
sounds that reached Héléne she was sure 
some one had boarded the yacht, but from 
their tones and laughter the visitors seemed 
most friendly. The lips of the girl kneeling 
by the door moved as if in prayer, while 
every nerve was tense to hear. At last they 
were coming into the cabin. She could 
not distinguish any words but the voices— 
her heart almost suffocated her—the voices 
seemed those that she knew. 

The lookout had seen the aproaching ves- 
sel for an hour past, and Delulla had watched 
it uneasily ever since it had been near enough 
to make out what it looked like. 

‘<H’its some gentleman’s steam yacht, 
Your ’Ighness,’’ the captain had said, «‘and 
if we was a pirate or she was, I’d surmise 
she was givin’ us a chase.’” The wind 
grew lighter and almost died away as the 
sun sank lower. ‘* We’]l get a breeze at 
sundown,’’ said the captain, but Delulla 
feared it would come too late. 

When the signal came that the yacht 
wished to communicate with the Sidwey there 
was nothing to do but to courteously lay to, 
and when the gig lowered from the stranger 
came alongside, to welcome it cordially. 
The gig did not present a very alarming ap- 
pearance: a big, good-looking fellow in a 
light sack suit and yachting cap was in com- 
mand, and besides him it contained a smooth- 
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faced elderly gentleman in black, four sailors 
and two hampers. 

«« In bow—way enough.’’ Delulla stood 
at the ship’s side and the commander 
touched his hat to him. <A present and 
letters for Lord Hinston,’’ he said, stepping 
aboard, followed by the older man. «<I 
thought we should catch up with Your 
Highness in this weather.’? He laughed 
amiably, and bade two of the men to bring 
the hampers aboard. 

Delulla was puzzled; he remembered hav- 
ing met the younger man several times in his 
brief stay in New York, but the other was 
an entire stranger. 

‘‘Lord Hinston will appreciate this great 
trouble,’” he said, ‘‘and to me it is very 
pleasant this meeting again in mid-ocean. I 
remember quite well having seen you before, 
and you-will pardon me for not also remem- 
bering your name.’” 

‘¢ Hilary Field, Your Highness, and this 
is my friend, Dr. Buel; and now if you will 
have your men stow this wine somewhere 
out of your way and take me below for a 
moment to give you the letters and messages, 
we will not detain you long.”’ 

Delulla had stood rigidly at the ship’s side 
but now courteously motioned the gentlemen 
to follow him below. 

«« Will you not be seated,’’ he said, bow- 
ing stiffy and seating himself at the head of 
the table that centered the cabin. His 
guests placed themselves opposite him and 
then Hilary Field, looking him full in the 
eyes, began: 

«*Here is one letter for Lord Hinston; 
he is a very old friend of mine as I believe 
he is of yours, Your Highness.’’ Delulla 
bowed. 

<< You may deliver it or not, as suits you, 
but you must deliver up to my care the lady 
you have on board with you.”’ 

The heavy-lidded eyes of the Prince nar- 
rowed and he gazed unflinchingly into the 
face of the man in front of him. 

«You Americans have strange ways;’’ he 
said, chopping each word out distinctly, 
‘*and perhaps you do not know any better 
—but this is an insult and I am not one to 
be insulted—there is no lady on this ship. 
You have mistaken the ship.’’ 

«<T have made no mistake, for I have had 
a message from the lady herself directly from 


the ship.”’ 


The Prince’s eyes widened and then he 
looked startled. _ Had these Americans oc- 
cult ways of communicating with each other? 
‘«That is impossible,’’ he said, ‘‘there is 
no lady on board, as I told you.”’ 

Hilary sprang to his feet, the restraint he 
had put upon himself fast giving way before 
the fierce emotions that battled in him; the 
Prince’s hand had fallen on his sword but 
he did not rise. 

««T have not come and put myself de- 
fenselessly here at your mercy, Delulla 
Khan.’’ Hilary’s voice rang with deep 
scorn and anger. ‘If my boat is not heard 
from in ten days I have left letters at home 
that the government will concern itself with. 
If you will quietly surrender Miss Bowden 
and no harm has come to her, your villainy 
may be overlooked’’—the Prince tightened 
his hand on his sword but let him continue 
—‘‘if not, you will have the English speak- 
ing race to account to.’” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders. 
«¢ Well, since you know so much, I will 
admit Miss Bowden is here, but she came 
of her own will.’? His hand had slipped 
from his sword and he lazily rolled a cigar- 
ette between his brown fingers and lighted 
it. 

Hilary sank back into his chair. <I will 
believe that when I have heard it from Miss 
Bowden,’’ he answered. 

The Prince smoked thoughtfully a mo- 
ment, and then the clapping of his hands 
brought a servant to him; he spoke in Hin- 
doostanee; the servant bowed reverently and 
withdrew. The three men waited in si- 
lence; there was the sound of a heavy bolt 
being drawn and the opening of a door, and 
then Héléne, white as if from a long illness, 
stepped into the room. At the sight of 
Hilary she gave a little low cry of relief and 
would have fallen forward, so intense was 
the reaction from the strain she had been 
under, had not Dr. Buel caught her and 
half lifted her into a chair. 

«<I am so glad you have come, so glad 
you have come,’’ she repeated, and then 
laid her head on her arm upon the table and 
cried. 

Hilary went over and stood above her, 
smoothing her yellow hair with his hand. 
««His Highness tells me you came willingly, 
Héléne.’’ He looked Delulla in the face. 
<<Tf that is true, Dr. Buel will give you a 
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good Christian wedding, but if it is not true 
we will take you aboard the De/ight and 
Dr. Buel will have you in his care until we 
reach home.’’ 

<< Or marry you to your rescuer,’’ sneered 
Delulla. 

««Silence!’’ Hilary shouted; «<I have 
yet to finish with you.”’ 

Héléne lifted her head. <¢It is all right 
now since you have come to take me home,”’ 
she said, laying a restraining hand on 
Hilary’s arm. ‘*His Highness has been 
most considerate of me in everything and,”’ 
—the color flushed crimson into her face— 
«¢ perhaps I was to blame, but—but His 
Highness took me a little too seriously.’’ 
She smiled a little wan smile. 

Delulla’s face had softened as the girl 
spoke and he approached her. <¢ You can 
not love me?’’ His voice was tender, 
pleading. 

She shook her head. ‘¢ Forgive.me, no.”’ 

«« Perhaps this is the man you love ?’’ 

«<Yes.’? ‘The word was scarcely more 
than a sigh. 

«You will marry him?’’ She did not 
answer. 

««When—Heéléne?’’ It was Hilary’s 
voice. 

«« When you will,’’ she answered. 

«« Let it be now,’’ said Delulla. 

Marie was called in for another witness 
and when the short ceremony was over, 
Delulla kissed the hand of Héléne on which 
alone shone a slender little ring which 
Hilary had drawn from his pocket. Héléne 
had started on seeing it and lifted it to her 
lips when he had slipped it on her finger 


‘“« When—Helene ?”’ 


and, even when the service was over, having 
no time to question him, only a moment to 
look tenderly into his eyes, had whispered 
«*I thought it would go straight.”’ 

Delulla had left the cabin for a moment 
and returned with a little sandal-wood case 
in which he had put a string of cut emeralds. 
«< They are for you,’’ he said, <«* but for me 
too that you will remember sometimes.”’ 
The wistful Jook on his boyish face touched 
her inexpressibly. <«*I wish I could do 
something for you too,’’ she said. <«It 
was all so much my fault.’? He laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders as he did when 
his feelings were too complex for expression. 

«You may tell me how you sent a mes- 
sage to this lucky chap,’’ he said, touching 
Hilary on the shoulder, and Héléne laughed 
softly as she told him that to those portions 
of each of the four life preservers she had 
found in the state-rooms with the name of 
the Sidney plainly stamped upon them, she 
had tied some piece of her jewelry, a ring, 
a bracelet, and through the port hole had 
sent them adrift at sea. And here Hilary 
took up the story. Perhaps they had all 
been found, but three of them at least had 
not been reported, possibly on account of 
the value of the jewels attached to them. 
One, however, had been picked up by a 
pilot-boat the very morning after their flight, 
and brought in by an incoming steamer. It 
was the one to which had been tied a slen- 
der little ring of no intrinsic value and 
which, though he did not mention this to 
Delulla, had written within it the two 
words, «* When—Heéléne?”’ 

May D. Hatcu. 
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Tue Weicur oF CrrcUMSTANCE. 


‘¢Tt is not true that love makes all things easy: it 
makes us choose what is difficult."’—George Eliot. 


OLLIS TAYLOR sat in a chair be- 
H fore his escretoire looking perplex- 
edly at two boxes of flowers which 
lay before him, and at two envelopes in his 
hand. ‘They were as different in size as in 
their contents; one containing two dozen 
or more gorgeously handsome jack roses, 
with the fashionable ‘¢half-mile’’ stems; 
and the other a large cluster of lilies of the 
valley, with a border of Parma violets. He 
gave a sigh of satisfaction as he raised one of 
the magnificent rosebuds and looked at it. 
Then he buried his face in the other box. 
The bouquets were certainly all right. Then 
the perplexed wrinkle came back above his 
eyebrows—which was for which? 

After a few seconds of cogitation he 
opened one of the envelopes he held. It 
contained his card, (the very latest in cards 
by the way,) with a simple ‘* compliments 
of the season’’ written on the back. Then 
he drew from the other a note, and ran it 
over, for the fifteenth time since he had 
written it. It was very short, beginning: 


**My Dear:— 

Will you wear these flowers to-night when I call, 
for my sake? If so, I shall feel that I may dare to 
ask the question you must know my whole life de- 
pends on. Always yours, 


Ho ttus.”” 

Certainly the note was satisfactory in its 
suggestiveness—but still the wrinkle deepened 
on his forehead. If he could only decide! 

Suddenly the young man rose abruptly 
and walked over to the mantel-shelf where 
he stood contemplating some photographs, as 
if they would help him make up his mind. 
The first picture was that of a girl in eve- 
ning gown, her beautiful neck and throat 
showing above the masses of chiffon below. 
Her hair was done high, and the merry eyes 
seemed to contradict the hauteur of her pose. 
She was an exceedingly pretty girl, and 
Taylor’s lips relaxed into a smile as he took 
up a second likeness of her. 

This one was in street costume, and the 
broad picture hat loaded with plumes, the 
jaunty jacket with its bouttoniere of violets, 
in fact, the tout ensemble was a charming 


representation of the dainty human rose-buds 
of our large cities. In this picture the 
smiling good-nature was even more manifest. 
«« May is such a good fellow,’’ thought the 
young man. 

As he turned a little away from these two 
to reach the third photograph, an indescrib- 
able change came over his face. One could 
not say that its outlines softened, for there 
was nothing hard in the boyish, open coun- 
tenance. ‘* Reverential’’ would undoubt- 
edly be too strong a word; perhaps the ex- 
pression is best described by calling it ¢¢ dif- 
ferent.”” The third photograph was evi- 
dently older than the other two, and had as 
evidently been taken somewhere in the 
country. Its tone and finish were not 
sO pretentious as that of the others, but the 
artistic sensibilities of the photographer were 
immeasurably beyond those of his urban 
confrére. It was a likeness of Marguerite. 
Clad in a simple muslin gown, with one 
braid falling forward over her shoulder, and 
her fingers busily pulling the petals from a 
daisy, the girl had looked up at the camera 
as at an interruption from Faust, himself. 

What eyes, with their expression half 
sweet, half sad, as if foreseeing in character 
her actual fate! Whatamouth! The face was 
one which might haunt you; especially if you 
had gazed into the real eyes—blue as forget- 
me-nots—and watched the sunshine play 
about the golden-brown locks and kiss the 
delicate pink cheeks. 

Hollis Taylor had done all this, and his 
mind was busy with the summers he had 
spent at the old home during his years at 
college, and the many delightful hours they 
had passed together before holiday time had 
ended and the real business of life began. 
He recalled one moonlight night— 

Suddenly his reverie was interrupted by a 
sharp rap at the door, and before he could 
call «¢ Come in,’’ a boy stuck his head in, 
saying hurriedly, «* Mr. Hollis, Mr. Mead 
wanted me to tell you to come right down 
to the office, sir. He’s in a big hurry for 
you.”” 

«« All right, Jack, I’ll go,’’ answered the 
young man, moving forward briskly—so 
quickly, indeed, that he knocked down one 
of the other pictures. 
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«And will vou just deliver these two 
boxes for me? This long one is for Miss 
Bond; and the other for Miss Katherine 
Langdon, at General Butterfield’s; corner 
of Bulfinch and the avenue, you know, Can 
you remember ?”’ 

«* Course I can, sir,’* answered the boy 
proudly, entering. ‘*1 never maked any 
mistakes before, did I, sir? Guess Miss 
Bond’ll be glad of something to make her 
feel better this morning. Her father’s shot 
hisself, because he stole a big pile of money 
and lost it all, and they’d just begun to find 
him out. They say the family won’t have 
a cent, sir. Here’s the paper.”’ 

Taylor, who had been in the act of drop- 
ping his note into the box containing the 
lilies of the valley, now stopped abruptly 
and said, «*« What? What’s that?’’ in the 
tone of a man who disbelieves his own ears. 
Then his gaze fell on the sensational head- 
lines thrust beneath his eyes; and he read 
mechanically the sad account of ** Another 
good man gone wrong,’’ so common in the 
daily papers. 

But this was not a common case to Hollis 
Taylor. He was thinking of the many kind- 
nesses he had received from this family ever 
since he had come to the great city to make 
his fortune; and the kindness which comes 
before the fortune is always especially sweet. 
He could recall a thousand motherly wel- 
comes of the now stricken wife; the com- 
radeship and entrée given him by the humili- 
ated, sorrowing sons; the genial cordiality 
of the dead man; and the jolly, pleasant 
friendship with May. 

How would she take it? What would 
she do—what could she do? She, who had 
been her father’s pet and darling; who had 
always been surrounded by everything that 
life has to offer; with no thought for the 
morrow save for its enjoyment; with no re- 
sources by which to earn her bread. 

He glanced at the mantel-shelf, and then 
crossing again to it, stooped and picked up 
the fallen picture. It was the one of her in 
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her street gown, and he had always liked it 
better than the other. He looked at the 
laughing, merry face, and thought of it with 
all the light and joyousness crushed out, with 
the present despair, and no hope for the fu- 
ture—unless ? 

Then he walked over to the desk again, 
and slowly took his card from the box of 
roses, placing in its stead the note, with an 
added line of sympathy. 

««' That’s for Miss Bond, remember,’’ he 
said sharply, handing the box to Jack. 
««And this one,’’ scribbling a word or so 
of farewell on the card, ‘‘is for Miss Lang- 
don.’” Then he followed the boy to the 
door. 


That evening a young girl sat on the floor 
pushing things idly forward and back in her 
trunk. She had been saying that her visit 
was delightful, that she should dread to be- 
gin teaching again, that she should surely 
come tack again another winter, until she 
hated the sound of her own voice. On her 
lap lay a card which had come with the 
bunch of lilies and violets on the table near; 
and she read again the pencilled message of 
good wishes and hasty farewell. 

«He doesn’t care, now—and I don’t 
either,’? she said to herself, resolutely. 
Then she laid her head down on the tray 
and began to cry. She was learning that 
with the sweet we must always take the bit- 
ter; that nothing ever happens just as we 
wish or hope it will; that life is made up of 
disappointments. And this was her first one; 
so she wept. 

At about that time another girl, crushed 
by disgrace and misfortune, was taken in a 
pair of strong arms, and told the old story 
of love and a life which should again give 
her happiness. Jn the gray day of her first 
great sorrow she had found the loving com- 
fort that is so much to all truewomen. And 
yet in her new found happiness, she too, 
wept. 

Heven Ray Kent. 
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Mer. Portrer’s SPEECH. 


M“* CHAIRMAN, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,’’ said Mr. Potter, for the 
third time. 

«« Sit down,’’ shouted one of the audi- 
ence. 

«¢Go on,”’ cried another. 

The cracked voice of a youth at the back 
of the hall inquired affectionately if Mr. 
Potter’s mother was aware that he was ab- 
sent from home, and the question was fol- 
lowed by a roar of laughter, a few hisses, 
groans, and shouts of **Put him out, put 
him out.”’ 

«« Order, order,’’ cried the exasperated 
chairman, hoarse with indignation, and be- 
wildered with the noise and excitement. 
<‘If Mr. Potter persists in this disgraceful 
conduct, the audience cannot possibly go 
on,”” 

Shouts of laughter greeted this unfortunate 
slip of the tongue, interspersed with cries of 

«¢ Order, order.’’ 

«« Chairman! ”’ 

«« Sit down.”’ 

«*Go on.’’ 

<< Potter! Potter! ’’ 

Hats waved, hands clapped, sticks and 
umbrellas pounded the floor. And in the 
midst of this uproar, his bald head and large 
fat face crimson with rage, his prominent 
fishy eyes glaring behind his gold spectacles, 
one hand thrust into the bosom of his frock 
coat, the other vainly attempting by a bene- 
dictory gesture to calm the passions of the 
multitude, stood the unfortunate Mr. Potter, 
the orator of the evening. In order that 
the tragic nature of the situation may be 
clearly understood, it is necessary to explain 
that Mr. Potter had acquired a considerable 
local reputation as a brilliant impromptu 
speaker. When he posed in a dignified at- 
titude upon a public platform, and rolled 
forth his majestic sentences in a rich bass 
voice, the inhabitants of Lakeville were al- 
most as proud of him as he was of himself. 
They little guessed with what laborious ef- 
fort chose sonorous periods were elaborated 
and committed to memory. Could they 
have seen him standing before his mirror in 
precisely the same attitude, or rehearsing his 
sparkling impromptus to the ornaments on 
the mantelpiece, the charm of his oratory 
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would have vanished forever. He was mor- 
bidly conscious of this, and nervously afraid 
that by some unlucky chance the truth would 
sooner or later become known. It is a seri- 
ous thing to obtain the reputation of being a 
fluent and ready speaker. Behind him who, 
in the solitude of his library, carefully elab- 
orates the ‘* good things’’ with which he 
subsequently astonishes the public, ever stalks, 
like a shadow, the fear of being found out. 
At every public meeting when he is unpre- 
pared to speak he sits on pins and needles, 
trembling lest the chairman’s eye should 
wander in his direction or some injudicious 
admirer call upon him for a speech. He 
feels instinctively that under such circum- 
stances he would ignominiously collapse. 
Moreover, there are generally a few who 
have found him out, and he masks his hu- 
miliation with a sickly smile when he sees 
them listening to his glib and sparkling peri- 
ods with impassive faces. Hitherto Mr. 
Potter had evaded detection with singular 
good fortune. This night, however, he ap- 
peared as a candidate for mayor of his little 
town, and as he strenuously opposed the 
construction of a Marine Park on the long, 
monotonous lake-front, a project enthusias- 
tically advocated by many of the inhabitants, 
he met, for almost the first time in his ca- 
reer, with a violently hostile reception. 
But though amazed and bewildered, he held 
his ground with a courage that was little 
short of heroic. At every lull in the tem- 
pest he began again. 

«¢ Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen’? — 

«« Sit down,”’ shrieked his opponents. 

<<Go on,’’ shouted his supporters. 

«« Order, order,’’ reiterated the chairman. 

So the tempest of sound would break out 
again, and Potter would become inaudible 
once more. But he stubbornly refused to 
give in. The speech he had prepared for 
that evening was his magnum opus, and was 
intended to place him in the front rank of 
public orators. To the aspiring Potter, the 
mayoralty was but a stepping-stone to higher 
things. Might not an epoch-making oration 
reported at full length in the Lakeville Times 
find its way into the columns of the metro- 
politan prototype of that influential journal ? 
Before the meeting had commenced, Mr. 
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Potter had, in imagination, already received 
an urgent telegram from the president re- 
questing him as a personal favor to run for 
governor at the next election. And this 
was the end of it all! 

Almost frantic with indignation, he stood 
doggedly on the platform, striving with the 
pertinacity of despair to recite his priceless 
oration in the teeth of the shouts and groans 
and hisses of the excited audience. He 
would, no doubt, have struggled through it 
word for word in spite of all that man or 
fate could do to stop him, if the chairman, 
exasperated beyond endurance, had not in- 
terfered, and peremptorily closed the meet- 
ing. No words can describe the mortifica- 
tion of the humiliated orator. In every 
glance and gesture of the friends who sur- 
rounded him and did their best to make light 
of his defeat, he could perceive with an an- 
guish too deep for expression, that his repu- 
tation as a public speaker had received a dis- 
astrous check. 

** You mustn’t attach any importance to 
these disgraceful proceedings, my dear sir,”’ 
remarked Maxwell, the chairman, sooth- 
ingly. <¢It’s some abominable trick of that 
fellow Jones. A man like him would do 
anything.’’ 

Jones was the opposition candidate and a 
man whose existence Potter had hitherto ig- 
nored. 

«*Yes; I expect he is at the bottom of 
it,’? murmured Potter, who seemed _half- 
stupefied by the ordeal through which he 
had just passed. 

«My carriage is outside,’’ continued 
Maxwell. ‘* You might expose yourself to 
a good deal of insolence if you walked home 
before the streets are clear, Come with 
me. We’ll havea glass of wine and a cigar, 
and talk matters over.’’ 

The crestfallen orator assented, and was 
driven to Maxwell’s home, where the kindly 
host succeeded to some extent in smoothing 
down his ruffled plumage. Eventually Max- 
well changed the theme of conversation with 
the hope of diverting the current of Mr. 
Potter’s thoughts. 

<«Is it true, by the way, that your daugh- 
ter is engaged to young Wilde? You won’t 
mind my asking the question? I heard a 
rumor to that effect.’’ 

Mr. Potter hesitated. 

‘©The fact is, Maxwell, it’s rather a 
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painful subject. ~ ‘They are not engaged as 
yet, and unless ] change my mind very much 
they never will be. Of course they are 
what is called in love with each other, and 
it really places me in a very awkward situa- 
tion, Jack Wilde is the son of a cousin of 
mine, an orphan, you know, and that sort 
of thing, so I can’t exactly shut .4e door 
in his face; and Katie—well, you have 
daughters yourself and understand these mat- 
ters—Katie has a will of her own, I assure 
you.”’ 

<< Yes,’’ returned Maxwell, feelingly, ««I 
understand the situation perfectly. The 
young fellow has literary aspirations, I be- 
lieve? Not a very profitable occupation, 
I’m afraid.’’ 

‘‘Hardly,’’ said Mr. Potter, grimly. 
He had made his own money in bacon and 
lard. <«* He’s on a local paper; gets fifteen 
dollars a week, I believe. Of course the 
fellow has a little money besides, or I should 
have put my foot down long ago.’’ 

«¢ Which paper does he write for?”’ 

«©The Lakeville Times. Good Heavens!’”’ 

«¢ Why, what’s the matter ?’’ 

Mr. Potter had suddenly turned crimson 
and jumped from his seat. 

«Qh, nothing, nothing,’’ he answered, 
confusedly. ** The fact is, I’ve forgotten a 
most important engagement. Why, bless 
my soul, it’s after twelve o’clock. You'll 
excuse me, Maxwell. I—I haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose. I must go at once. Good- 
night.”’ 

Maxwell followed his retreating figure 
with puzzled eyes which gradually began to 
twinkle slily. 

«« There’ll be some fun in the morning, I 
expect,’’ he chuckled to himself. ««I didn’t 
see Wilde at the meeting, and I can guess 
now how it comes about that the Lgkeville 
Times always reports Potter’s speeches in 
full. I fancy he has more reasons than one 
for not giving young Wilde the cold shoul- 
der. J always thought that there was some- 
thing fishy about Potter’s fluency. I’ Il guar- 
antee he wrote out every word of that speech 
and learnt it off by heart. Yes, by Jove, I 
see it all. Wilde, for some reason or other, 
couldn’t be present, and Potter gave him the 
manuscript. Let me see, this is Friday 
night. Why, it'll be in print by now. 
Potter will be the laughing-stock of the 
town, I’m sorry for him; but if it takes a 
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little bit of the conceit out of him, it won’t 
do him any harm.”’ 

We are all human, and Maxwell who as 
an orator had been eclipsed by Potter, 
couldn’t help chuckling at the prospect of 
his rival’s discomfiture. He had gauged the 
situation exactly. Wilde had called on 
Potter early in the evening to inform him 
that he couldn’t possibly be present at the 
meeting, and Mr. Potter, with the usual in- 
junctions to secrecy, had solemnly entrusted 
the precious manuscript to his caré. Stupe- 
fied by the disastrous collapse of the meet- 
ing, the unfortunate orator had completely 
forgotten the circumstance until Maxwell’s 
question had awakened his slumbering mem- 
ory. 

At a speed that appeared almost incred- 
ible, considering his size, he flew in the di- 
rection, of Jack’s boarding-house, hoping 
against hope that he might even yet be in 
time to stop the publication of his unlucky 
speech. The perspiration burst out in great 
beads on his forehead whenever he thought 
of what would occur if it appeared in the 
paper next morning. Nobody would spare 
him. Friend and foe alike would chuckle 
at his downfall. He had so invariably 
made a point of suggesting that he was un- 
prepared. The erasures and interpolations 
in his manuscripts proved only too plainly 
with what patient deliberation he elaborated 
his‘impromptus; and yet he usually suggested 
that he had not come to the meeting with 
the intention of speaking, but rather of lis- 
tening to those who were better qualified to 
deal with the subject than himself. This 
magnanimous humility generally evoked a 
round of applause, the clapping of hands, 
and thumping of sticks, always sweeter to the 
well-developed ears of Mr. Potter than the 
music of sirens. On the following Sat- 
urday the other speeches would appear in 
the local paper considerably boiled down, 
while Mr. Potter’s would be ‘reported ver- 
batim. These are the sort of things that no 
competitor ever forgives. How would his 
enemies rejoice! How would his rivals 
triumph! 

As he resolved these thoughts he swept 
along at full speed, and turning a corner, 
came into violent collision with some one 
going in the opposite direction. 

«¢ Where the—that is to say, I beg your 
pardon,’’ he gasped. 


<< ]’msure I beg yours. No bones broken, 
I hope ?”’ 

Then by the gas lamp just above: they 
recognized each other. 

«¢Qh!’’ exclaimed Potter. 

«< Ah!’’ exclaimed Jones. 

Then Potter, with an angry gesture, darted 
away, and Jones stood watching him with a 
wide grin. 

‘*Seems a bit put out,’’ he murmured, 
rubbing his hands together as he turned and 
walked on. ‘¢Didn’t expect such a lively 
meeting, I suppose. I’ve put a spoke in 
your wheel, Potter, my boy. Just wait till 
the day after the election, and you’ll sing 
small, very small indeed, or my name’s not 
Jones.”’ 

Mr. Potter knew that it was not in the 
least probable that Jack, who loved to read 
and smoke by his fire till the small hours of 
the morning, would be in bed. He was 
therefore not surprised to see his light still 
burning. Attired in a shabby old dressing- 
gown, with a well-seasoned briar between 
his lips, he answered Potter’s ring in person 
for everybody else in the house had gone to 
bed. The appearance of his dignified rela- 
tive at that unseasonable hour struck him 
speechless, and he made way for him in si- 
lence. 

<< I’ve come for the notes of my speech,’’ 
gasped Mr. Potter, sinking into a chair, and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. He 
used the formula which Jack had adopted 
for letting his self-important relative down 
as easily as possible. Jack always spoke of 
Potter’s painfully elaborated manuscript as 
“<notes,’’ and Potter accepted the euphemism 
with palpable relief. 

Jack stared at him in astonishment. 

‘©The notes of your speech!”’’ he ex- 
claimed. <‘* Why, it’s in print long ago!’’ 

«<Then you must get it out of print!’’ 
shouted Potter. 

«*Get it out of print!’’ repeated Jack, 
who began to think his relative’s mind was 
affected. 

Potter whisked out a check-book, signed 
a blank check, tore it out, and threw it 
across the table. 

««Is the editor at the office still?’’ he 
asked. 

«© Yes, he won’t have gone home yet.’’ 

‘* Well, go to him at once. ‘Tell him 
that every copy of the paper containing my 
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speech must be destroyed on the spot, and 
fill up the check for any reasonable sum he 
may demand as compensation.”’ 

«« But I don’t understand. Why is your 
speech not to appear?”’ 

«<Because I never made it, you young 
idiot. I tell you the hall was packed with 
all the loafers of the neighborhood, yelling 
and howling like a set of escaped lunatics. 
Don’t stand there with your mouth open. 
Are you going, or must I go myself?’’ 

««Oh, Pll go—but ”’ 

««But what? What’s the matter now? 
Will the editor object ?”’ 

«©Not he. The sight of the check will 
remove any objections he might have.”’ 

«*« Well, why do you hesitate? Out 
with it.”” 

‘« The fact is I brought a copy away with 
me.”’ 

«« Give it tome at once. Where is it?”’ 

«<Tt’s in the mail box on the corner. | 
posted it five minutes ago.”’ 

<< You posted it! Not to any one in Lake- 
ville ? 

«© Well, I’m afraid it was.’ 

««Who was it ?”’ 

««Tt’ll be all right,’’ answered Jack, evas- 
ively. ¢I’]l get it back in the morning and 
take it round to you.”’ 

««Tell me the name of the man you sent 
it to,’’ stormed Potter. 

But Jack, now fully awake to the situation, 
and appalled at the prospect of Potter’s in- 
dignation when he knew the truth, remained 
speechless. 

«« Why don’t you speak ?’’ shouted Pot- 
ter. Then he suddenly sprang to his feet, 
and struck the table a sounding thwack with 
his fist. 

«« Ah! I see it all. You're in the plot, 
are vou? You’re one of them, eh? You 
knew the meeting was going to be broken 
up, and so you called for my speech and 
pretended you couldn’t be present in order 
to have an excuse for printing it, did you? 
And you’ve sent Jones a copy of the paper 
to make a fool of me, have you? But I’ll 
be even with you. Show your face in my 
house again and I’]] have you turned out by 
the police. You shall never set: eyes on 
Katie again if I have to send her to a con- 
vent.  P1J]—I’!1’?—— 

“If you’ll allow me to get a word in 
edgeways,”” interposed Jack, «<I shall soon 
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convince you that you are doing me a great 
injustice. I did send the paper to Jones, I 
admit that, but not for the reasons you sug- 
gest. Jones had undertaken to get up a 
temperance concert at Farmwood. A lot 
of his private friends took part in it, and he 
was in the chair, and I promised to give 
him a good line, and send him a paper by 
the early morning mail. Farmwood, as you 
know, is six miles away, and I didn’t get 
back till late. I hadn’t the least idea that 
anything had gone wrong at the meeting 
until you told me so yourself.’’ 

«*So you say,’’ retorted Potter, who, by 
this time, was hardly responsible for his 
speech or actions; ‘but I shall have my 
own opinion of the matter until you place 
that paper in my hands. Even if what you 
say is true, you were neglecting your duty 
in going off to a ridiculous concert instead 
of being present at the meeting; and if you 
suppose you are going to make me the laugh- 
ing-stock of the town with impunity, you 
make a very great mistake, I can assure you. 
Now understand, unless you have every 
paper at the office destroyed, and get that 
copy back from Jones before he has time to 
do any mischief with it, you shall neve 
enter my house again.”’ 

After delivering this ultimatum w'th ex- 
traordinary emphasis, Mr. Potter sut on his 
hat and departed. 

«‘Well, this is a nice mess,’’ said Jack, 
blankly. <«I strongly suspect that Jones has 
been fooling me. He must have guessed 
that Potter wrote out his speeches, and 
would supply me with the manuscript, when 
he persuaded me into going to that con- 
founded concert. Well, I expect there’ll be 
some fun in the morning whether I get that 
paper back or not. If it weren’t for Katie 
I shouldn’t object to see Potter taken down 
a peg or two. It would do him good, He 
needs it.”’ 


The next morning Jones could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes when he opened the copy of the 
Lakeville Times, which arrived by the early 
mail, and discovered Potter’s speech of the 
previous night reported in full. When con- 
vinced that it was really there in print, word 
for word, he was beside himself with joy. 
To an accompaniment of delighted laughter 
from Mrs. Jones, he read it aloud from be- 
ginning to end, mimicking Potter’s deep 
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voice, dignified gestures, and statuesque 
pose. 

The unlucky Jack, who had solemnly 
vowed to rise with the lark in order to in- 
terview Jones before the postman arrived, 
was fast asleep in bed, dreaming, perchance, 
of Katie and rose-embowered cottages. 

Mr. Potter, worn out by the exertions 
and agitations of the previous night, was also 
sunk in heavy slumber. 

Katie, who was staying with a friend in 
Chicago, was serenely unconscious of all 
that had taken place. 

Maxwell, after hurriedly glancing through 
his copy of the paper, and finding no report 
of Potter’s speech, had thrown it impatiently 
aside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones had the joke all to 
themselves, and they thoroughly enjoyed it. 
Presently, however, a yearning came over 
Jones to go forth and spread the glad tid- 
ings. 

“<‘T’ll take care that every soul in Lake- 
ville knows about this before the day’s 
over,’’ he exclained. ‘* Potter has always 
put on such ridiculous airs about his speechi- 
fying that every one will be glad to have a 
chance of poking fun at him. Why, Pear- 
son, who was at the meeting last night, 
told me that he began by saying that he was 
obliged, owing to want of time, pressure of 
business, and so on, to speak without notes 
or adequate preparation, and therefore hoped 
the audience would excuse any deficiencies, 
or some stuff of that sort. And yet the old 
humbug had written out every word of it 
and learnt it off by heart. By Jove, it will 
make him look silly. ‘Take my word for it, 
Mary, it will give me at least fifty votes. I 
consider myself as good as elected. I must 
be off at once, and get to work.’’ 

««Won’t you take the paper with you?’’ 

««No. I shall want two or three copies. 
I’ll pick up another at the office. Where’s 
my hat? I’m off.”’ 

«‘Did I tell you I was going in to Chi- 
cago this morning ?”’ 

«* Ne.” 

“©Yes, Tam. I have to do some shop- 
ping. I shall be back at twelve o’clock.”’ 

«« Very well. Good-by.’’ 

«« Good-by.”’ 

It must be confessed that Jones, though 
not a bad fellow in the main, was distinctly 
coarse-fibred and very fond of a practical 
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joke, and in this case, to use his own ex- 
pression, he meant to ‘‘let Potter have it 
straight from the shoulder.”’ 

«Have you seen the Lakeville Times 
yet ?’’ he asked almost every one he met. 

«© No, I haven’t.”’ 

<< Well, get a copy at once. There’s 
going to be a run on it to-day. You won’t 
get one if you don’t hurry up.’’ 

«< Ts there anything special in it ?”’ 

«<Yes; a full report of Potter’s speech last 
night.”’ 

««But Potter never made a speech. He 
couldn’t. The meeting was broken up.”’ 

<< That’s where the joke comes in. _ Pot- 
ter always speaks impromptu, you under- 
stand. He didn’t speak last night, and yet 
there’s a verbatim report of the speech he 
didn’t make. See the point ?”’ 

‘sWell, if that’s so, I should say that 
Potter’s a humbug.”’ 

«<Oh, don’t take my word for it. Get 
a copy of the paper and look for yourself.’’ 

As Jones saw one after another making his 
way towards the Times office after a conver- 
sation of this kind, he knew that the story 
would travel from one end of Lakeville to 
the other before many hours were over. 
He strutted gaily along humming a lively 
air, and smiling pleasantly to himself. He 
felt at peace with all mankind—with the 
exception of Potter—and greeted his oppo- 
nents as affably as if they had pledged them- 
selves to vote for him, as indeed he hoped 
they eventually would. He was in this 
pleasant frame of mind when he encountered 
Mr. Gregson, the most crusty and dogmatic 
old gentleman in town. 

«¢Good-morning, Mr. Gregson.’’ 

«« Morning.”’ 

‘¢Have you seen Potter’s speech in the 
Times ?”’ 

«¢ No, I haven’t.’’ 

«*Then you'd better get acopy. There’s 
going to be”’ 

*«T have a copy.”’ 

‘«Then you haven’t examined it very 
carefully.”’ 

«¢ Yes, I have.”’ 

«*My dear sir, you can’t have done so. 
The speech is reported in full. I saw it 
with my own eyes. You see, the joke of it 
is that last night Potter didn’t make a speech, 
and yet his speech’’ 

««T don’t care a hang about his speech, 
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Wouldn’t have wasted my time reading it 
if it had been in, but it isn’t.’ 

<<] tell you it is.”’ 

«<'Then show it to me,’’ retorted Greg- 
son, taking a copy of the Times from his 
pocket, and handing it to Jones. 

No words can describe the amazement of 
Jones when he searched every column of the 
paper without discovering a trace of the 
speech. 

«<«'This is most extraordinary,’’ he stam- 
mered at iength. ‘*1—I certainly can’t 
find it.”’ 

«¢ Of course you can’t find it, because it 
isn’t there.’” 

<< But I saw it with my own eyes, I tell 
you.”” 

‘««Then you’ve either been fooled or 
you’re trying to fool me,’’ snarled Greg- 
son, returning the paper to his pocket, and 
moving away; ‘‘but you’ll find I am a little 
too wide awake for that kind of thing.”’ 

For some moments Jones stood petrified. 
A man never feels so helpless as when he 
begins to doubt the evidence of his senses. 
He had seen the speech, he had read it aloud 
to his wife, and yet, according to the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, it had no material 
existence; it was but a phantom of the 
brain, a creation of the imagination. Jones 
felt his flesh creep. There was something 
uncanny about the affair. 

«<Can I possibly have been dreaming,’’ 
he muttered, passing his hand with a gesture 
of bewilderment, across his forehead. << If 
I have, what an unmitigated ass I have made 
of myself. The laugh will be against me 
and no mistake—not against Potter. And 
yet .it’s incredible. I saw the thing as 
plainly as I see that boy there.”’ 

The boy in question had a bundle of 
newspapers under his arm. As Jones glanced 
at him he promptly advanced. 

“¢ Times, sir 2.”” 

«¢ Eh?”’ exclaimed the bewildered Jones. 
<< No, certainly not—that is to sav, yes, I 
will take a copy.”’ 

The boy handed out a Times. 

«« Here, wait a minute.”’ 

Jones glanced hurriedly through the paper. 
There was no sign of the speech. 

««There’s a dime,’’ he said to the boy. 
«©You can keep the change. Now, look 
through that paper carefully. If you can 
find a full report of Mr. Potter’s speech at 
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the Hall last night, I'll give you a quarter.”’ 

The boy glanced up at Jones with an ex- 
pression which suggested some doubt of the 
latter’s sanity, but stimulated by the offer of 
the reward, he examined the paper with ex- 
traordinary diligence. 

<«Well, can you find it?’’ asked Jones, 
impatiently. 

¢* No, I can’t,’ 
newsboy. 

Jones walked off homewards without an- 
other word. 

“<I must place myself under treatment for 
it,’ he muttered, as he walked along. <«I 
shall have a look through the paper at home, 
and if Potter’s speech isn’t in it, I shall con- 
sult a doctor at once.”’ 

At that moment he met the Rev. Benja- 
min Thompson, to whom he had gleefully 
imparted the joke about Potter five minutes 
before. The Rev. Benjamin had a paper 
in his hand, and eyed Jones severely. 

«This is a copy of the Z7mes,’’ he said, 
sternly. ‘I have examined it carefully, 
and I find there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the story you have circulated about 
Mr. Potter. If you are the victim of a 
practical joke, I should advise you to expose 
it, for your own sake, without a moment’s 
delay. If, on the contrary, you are the 
perpetrator of it, I must tell you frankly, 
that I cannot undertake to vote for any one 
who has so little regard for the truth, and I 
shall use any influence I may possess to op- 
pose vour election.”’ 

««T tell you I saw the speech with my 
own eyes,’”’ cried Jones, desperately. «<I 
read it aloud to my wife. How could I 
have done that if it wasn’t in the paper ?’’ 

The Rev. Benjamin shrugged his shoulders 
and passed on. He represented at least a 
score of votes, and Jones groaned despair- 
ingly. 

«Look here, Jones,’’ said a voice at his 
elbow. <‘* What have you been spreading 
this foo] story about Potter for? A joke’s 
all very well in its way, but a man in your 
position, a candidate on the eve of election, 
should leave this sort of thing to the comic 
papers. It’s undignified, you know; upon 
my word, it is. I’ve heard some pretty 
severe things said about you by those you 
sent off on a wild-goose chase to get a copy 
of the paper. You've got yourself into hot 
water, I can tell you. I shouldn’t be sur- 
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prised if every man you’ve taken in votes 
for Potter.”’ 

The speaker was White, the chairman of 
Jones’ election committee. Poor Jones be- 
gan to lose his temper. 

<«<T suppose it never enters your head that 
I told them what I implicitly believed to be 
the truth,’’ he exclaimed, indignantly. 

«« Well, the facts speak for themselves,”’ 
rejoined White. <I have worked hard for 
you up to the present, and I shall still give 
you my vote, but I tell you plainly that in 
future you may do your canvassing yourself. 

.Gdod morning.”’ 

In the meantime, Jack, who seldom rose 
before noon on Saturday, was lying in a 
state of blissful semi-unconsciousness, blink- 
ing dreamily at the window, at peace with 
himself and all the world. No disturbing 
memory of his prospective father-in-law’s 
ultimatum ruffled the calm serenity of his 
siumberous soul.. How long he might have 
remained in this enviable state, if he had 
been left to himself, it is impossible to say. 
A resounding knock at the front door awak- 
ened him to the realities of life. He dragged 
his watch from underneath the pillow. 

««Good gracious,’” he groaned, ‘¢it’s 
eleven o’clock.”’ 

He jumped out of bed and instinctively 
made for the door, which he opened and 
held slightly ajar. A shiver went through 
him as he did so, for he heard the deep 
bass voice of Mr. Potter, who was standing 
on the steps outside. 

<‘Ts Mr. Wilde in?’’ 

«Yes, sir,’’ replied the servant; <‘but 
he’s not up yet.”’ 

««Not up yet?’’ replied Potter in a tone 
that made Jack’s flesh creep. 

<©No, sir, but we expect him down 
every minute, sir. Will you come in and 
wait, sir?”’ 

«© No, I won’t come in and wait. Tell 
him that I called; tell him that Mr. Potter 
called at eleven o’clock and was informed 
that he was not up yet. He’ll understand 
what that means.’’ 

The door closed. Mr. Potter was gone. 
Jack understood only too well what was 
meant by that ominous message. He clutched 
his hair with both hands and groaned. 

«<T’ve done it this time. What an idiot 
I am. 
wake up in time on a Saturday morning. I 
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should never have gone to bed. I’m a fool, 
that’s what 1am; an unmitigated fool. I’ve 
made Potter an enemy for life. He’ll never 
forgive me.”’ 

His eyes fell on his trousers hanging on 
the back of a chair. He dashed wildly at 
them. ; 

«Tl have it out of Jones, anyway. If 
he’s made a fool of Potter and of me, I’ll 
make a fool of him, too, before I’ve done 
with him—see if I don’t.”’ 

He swallowed a hasty breakfast, and 
dashed off to interview Jones. 

««Hallo,’’ shouted a friend on the other 
side of the street, ‘*have you heard the joke 
about Potter ?”’ 

With an ambiguous wave of the hand, he 
hurried on. 

«<Tt’s all over the place already,’’ he 
groaned, and five minutes later he was ring- 
ing furiously at Jones’ bell. 

««Is Mr. Jones in?’’ he asked the servant 
who appeared. 

¢¢ No, sir.”’ 

«<Ts Mrs. Jones in?”’ 

¢¢ No, sir.”’ 

<< Well, look here; you know who I am 
—don’t you?”’ 

«<Oh, yes, sir—Mr. Wilde.”’ 

«¢ Well, I sent Mr. Jones a copy of our 
paper last night. I’ve a particular reason 
for wanting to look at it. You know it by 
sight—don’t you?—the Lakeville Times. 
Just see if you can find it for me.’’ 

«<I can’t, sir. Mrs, Jones went to Chi- 
cago this morning, and took it to read on the 
train. It’s very queer, but Mr. Jones came 
in a few minutes ago, and hunted for it 
high and low ; and when he heard that Mrs. 
Jones had taken it with her he took on 
dreadfully. I believe he’s gone to the sta- 
tion to meet her, sir.”’ 

«« When is she expected back ?”’ 

«« At twelve o’clock, sir.”’ 

Jack darted away to the station, leaving 
the astonished servant gazing after him with 
open mouth. Presently he ran against 
White, who quietly but firmly buttonholed 
him. 

«« Well, Jones has made a nice fool of 
himself this morning,’’ he said. He’s been 
spreading a ridiculous story about Potter’s 
speech being reported in full in your paper.’’ 

<« But Potter didn’t make a speech,’’ re- 
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«*« Of course he didn’t. Every one knows 
that. Jones wanted to insinuate that Potter 
learns his speeches off by heart, and had 
given you the manuscript beforehand as you 
couldn’t be present at the meeting—do you 
see? I couldn’t believe you’d be such a 
fool as to print a speech that had never been 
delivered, so I bought a paper. Of course 
the speech wasn’t in it.’’ 

«<« Of course not,’? murmured Jack, who, 
not knowing exactly what had taken place, 
was afraid of committing himself. 

«< And yet the fellow had the assurance 
to say that he’d seen it with his own eyes, 
or words to that effect. He’ll do himself a 
lot of harm by acting like that. I’ve told 
him so, Good-morning.”’ 

In a moment Jack realized the situation, 
and saw that if by any lucky chance he could 
get hold of the paper before Jones, the 
whole tide of battle might be turned in Pot- 
ter’s favor. Jones might protest till he was 
hoarse, but as he was a prejudiced witness, 
the public would never accept his testimony 
when they found it contradicted by the evi- 
dence of their own senses. Every one in 
the newspaper office had been bribed to 
maintain inviolable secrecy with regard to 
the suppression of the first edition; and Jack 
was confident that the secret would be well 
kept, provided he could only secure the one 
copy that contained a report of the speech. 
The fruits of victory would remain with the 
one who obtained that copy. If Jones got 
hold of it, he would convince everybody by 
ocular demonstration of the truth of his 
story. If it fell into Jack’s hands, Potter 
was sure of a triumphant acquittal. 

It was now within a few minutes of 
twelve o’clock, and Mrs. Jones, with or 
without the fateful paper, must be speeding 
rapidly towards Lakeville. Jack glanced 
cautiously into the station. There was 
Jones on the platform, gesticulating almost 
frantically to a group of men who stood 
looking at him and at each other with in- 
credulous smiles. Anxious as he was, Jack 
could not help chuckling at the comical way 
in which Jones’s triumph had been turned, 
for the moment, at least, into defeat. He 
carefully avoided showing himself, however, 
fearing that Jones would immediately demand 
an explanation. His plan was to pounce 
on Mrs. Jones and induce her on some pre- 
text or other to part with the paper, before 
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Jones himself appeared on the scene. 

In another minute the train rushed in. 
It was unusually full. There was quite a 
block at the gate as the passengers crowded 
out. Mrs. Jones was quite a dozen yards 
away, before Jones, who had managed to 
struggle out before Jack, could overtake her. 

«« Mary,”’ he exclaimed, breathlessly, << 1 
want that paper—the Lakeville Times—you 
took away with you toread. Where is it?”’ 

‘-How you frightened me,’’ she said. 
<«]s anything wrong ?”’ 

««Where’s the paper?’’ he cried. «I 
want the paper, the paper.”’ 


‘<The paper. It’s here. No, it isn’t. 


I must have left it in the train. I forgot all 
about it.”’ 

Jones turned from his astonished spouse, 
and rushed to the station, preceded by Jack, 
who had overheard the conversation. Lake- 
ville was the terminus of the Chicago subur- 
ban line, and the train was still standing by 
the platform. As the two men began to 
examine the cars at the same moment, they 
naturally came into collision. 

««What are you doing here, Wilde ?”’ 
exclaimed Jones, suspiciously. 

<<] want that copy of our paper I sent 
you,”’ retorted Jack, defiantly. 

«« What do you want it for?”’ 

«<You’ve been trying to hoax the public 
at our expense, and I’m going to show you 
up. Do you think we’re going to have the 
reputation of the 7imes ruined by you?”’ 

<¢T tell you that Potter’s speech is in that 
paper,’’ shouted Jones. <‘*I saw it with 
my own eyes.”’ 

He naturally couldn’t have seen it with 
any one else’s, and he had made the remark 
before ; but the poor man was too excited 
to vary his phraseology. 

«You must be going out of your head, 
Jones, if you suppose that any one will be- 
lieve such nonsense, unless you can give 
them proof of it in black and white. Don’t 
push your elbows into me, please.’’ 

«<« Will you get out of my way?”’ 

The struggle might have ended in blows, 
if a stalwart porter had not appeared on the 
scene. 

«« Now, gen’lemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ what’s 
de matter? If you’ve lost anythin’ it ain’t 
no use lookin’ in these here cyars. I’ve 
been al] through ’em myself.”’ 

«Did you find anything ?”’ 
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«« Nothin’ but a paper.”’ 

«« What paper ?”’ 

<<De Times, I b’leeve.’’ 

««]’ll give you a quarter for it,’ 
Jones. ¢* Hand it over.’’ 

' «Stop. I?ll give you fifty cents,’’ ex- 
claimed Jack. . 

«<A dollar,’’ shouted Jones, at the same 
time snatching the paper out of the porter’s 
hand as he drew it out of his pocket. 

Before Jack could interfere, he had glanced 
at the page on which he had seen Potter’s 
speech. It was not there. He turned pale ; 
the paper slipped from his trembling fingers. 

««My brain must be softening,’’ he 
groaned. ‘*I could have sworn I saw the 
thing. I could have taken my Bible oath 
onit. Yet I suppose I dreamt it. Look 
here, Wilde, I expect you’ll have to put a 
paragraph or two in about this affair, but 
let me down as easily as youcan. I shall 
be chaffed to death as it is, so you needn’t 
be too hard on me ”’ 

«<No, no,”’ replied Jack, who was shrewd 
enough to conceal his own bewilderment. 
<«¢ Certainly not, my dear fellow ; but really, 
you know, you must be more careful in fu- 
ture about making assertions of that kind 
without sufficient proof.’’ 

«<I shall,’? murmured poor Jones, «I 
shall indeed.”’ 

He was moving away, when the porter 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

«¢ What about that dollar, boss ?”’ 

«« Oh ves,’’ replied Jones, ** I forgot.”’ 

«« Well, this is a rum go,’’ murmured Jack, 
joyously. ‘* Of course this isn’t the paper 
I sent him—it can’t be. But he thinks it 
is, and the other’s lost; and unless some- 
body who has heard of the joke happens | to 
find it, Potter will score every time. 

At the moment he attached little or no 
importance to the disappearance of the paper 
which Jones had actually received, but he 
grew more and more uneasy as he began to 
reflect that in all possibility it must have 
been carried away by somebody who got 
out at Lakeville. 

‘«It would be Jones’s turn to score if that 
happened to be the case,”’ he muttered, 
gloomily. . ** He would get the laugh on 
his side with a vengeance. I’m afraid Pot- 
ter will never feel easy in his mind till he 
knows what has become of that paper, or 
forgive me until I get hold of it.”’ 
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He was relieved to find that Mr. Potter 
had just gone out, and that Miss Potter had 
just come in. A slim, pretty, brown-eyed 
girl of eighteen advanced to meet him. 

«*Is that you, Jack? Come into the li- 
brary. Papa’s out, but he’ll soon be back. 
He’s awfully busy, you know. I do hope 
he’ll be elected. What a fine speech he 
made last night. I’ve just been reading the 
report of it in your paper.’’ 

‘©In our paper,’”’ cried Jack. 
is it? Where did you get it?”’ 

‘sWhy, what's the matter with you, 
Jack? I picked it up in the car I came from 
Chicago in a few minutes ago. Somebody 
left it on the seat, and I saw papa’s name, 
and thought I should like to read his speech. 
Here it is.”’ 

A glance told Jack that it was the identi- 
cal paper he had sent to Jones. He flung 
his hat to the other end of the room, took 
the bewildered girl in his arms, and kissed 
her again and again. As he did so, he saw 
her pretty face become suddenly grave, and 
he glanced round. Mr. Potter stood in the 
doorway, glaring through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, boiling with wrath, and speech- 
less with amazement. 

«<I was under the impression,’’ he said, 
in his most majestic manner, when at length 
he had become articulate, «* I was under the 
impression that I had forbidden you, sir, 
ever to enter my house again. Why do I 
find you here? I have just heard that Jones, 
having told the story without showing the 
paper as a proof of it, is supposed to have 
made a fool of himself; but as soon as he 
produces the paper ”’ 

««He never will produce it,’’ exclaimed 
Jack. ** He'll never set eyes on it again. 
It’s here.’’ 

Mr. Potter, having a strong sense of per- 
sonal dignity, did not dance a jig, or throw 
up his hat, but his jubilation was so intense 
that he consented to his daughter’s engage- 
ment on the spot. 

A week later he was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, his victory being to a 
considerable extent due to the very circum- 
stance which at one time he imagined would 
insure his defeat. 

The secret never leaked out; but Mr. 
Potter never afterwards spoke without notes, 
or attempted to pose as an impromptu orator. 

James Workman. 
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From THE AsHEs. 


RS. CHASE could not understand 
M why her bachelor brother should 

take such a violent and sudden in- 
terest in her house hunting. Before this 
season he had been wont to look upon her 
struggles with landlords and janitors with an 
air of good-natured superciliousness. Now, 
however, when she, for the eleventh time in 
the ten years of her married life, started out 
to look for ¢¢just the right kind of a house,”’ 
Mortimer Buckley, the scoffer at feminine 
failings, offered his assistance. 

<‘P ll help you, Edith,’’ he announced, 
with cheerful alacrity. ‘¢I know that it’s 
awfully hard for a frail little woman, who 
hasn’t had much muscular training, except 
an occasional bargain counter tackle, to pick 
out of a city full of ineligible residences, ¢ one 
with all the rooms having a southern expos- 
ure,’ and the other necessary qualifications.”’ 

Mrs. Chase regarded him with petrified 
astonishment. Had the janitor of the apart- 
ment house from which she was preparing 
to flee, approached her, cap in hand, and 
begged her to still abide beneath its roof, 
she would not have been more surprised. 

‘¢Wh-why, Mortimer!’’ gasped she, 
«« what on earth has happened toyou? You 
must have experienced a—oh! I know,”’ 
with dawning comprehension in her voice, 
*€ you just want to go along with me so as 
to get some new ‘ material’ for those horrid 
jokes that you illustrate for the comic papers. 
No, I thank you, Mr. Mortimer Buckley, 
I think you’ve caricatured me too often, al- 
ready!”’ 

Her sudden expression of injured dignity 
was almost fatal to the young man’s gravity, 
but he was enough in earnest to smooth her 
ruffled spirits. 

«« Edith, you’re mistaken about having 
furnished me with material for the comic 
papers. You are far too funny for any 
funny periodical to appreciate. And I am 
in earnest about wanting to help you. _Be- 
sides, I know a house that would just suit 
you. A friend of mine has the renting of 
it. Owner has taken his wife and—er— 
family to New Mexico for the winter. 
Come on and see it.’” 

It was in entire opposition to Mrs. 
Chase’s usual plan to take the first house in- 
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spected, unless, indeed, she returned to it 
after many weary pilgrimages in other direc- 
tions, and, though she was compelled to ad- 
mit herself pleased with the first view of the 
house, habit compelled her to demur. 

«¢ But it is too large for us, Mortimer. I 
never could fill it with my furniture, and 
there is more room than we need, and with 
Robert away so much, I should be afraid to 
stay here with just the children and the ser- 
vants. It is out of the question. Come, 
Mortimer, let us go across the city and look 
at those detached residences in Riverside 
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«« But, Edith,’’ remonstrated her brother, 
with the argumentativeness of a landlord, 
‘«this house suits me, and as I have been 
thinking for some time that I would like to 
try living in a home, I will come here, too, 
if you will take the house. I’d like two 
rooms upstairs, and that little corner room 
off the library for my den, and if I furnish 
them, I suppose your things will cover the 
rest of the house. And even if Bob is away, 
you needn’t be afraid, with such a half-back, 
stroke-oar, all-round athlete as your brother 
under the roof.’’ 

Mrs. Chase’s former astonishment had 
been of a mild type compared with the 
quality of that emotion that she felt and ex- 
pressed at her brother’s speech, but the idea, 
while overpowering, was so entirely agreeable 
to her that she immersed herself with enthu- 
siasm in plans for the coming hegira of her 
household. 

For a young man who for years had 
known no home but the club or hotel, Mr. 
Buckley developed a remarkable domesticity. 
It amazed his sister to see him spend not 
only his working hours, but his leisure, at 
home, to the neglect of ail pastimes in which 
he had formerly seemed to delight. 

“<If you are going to stay in the house 
all the time, Mortimer,’’? she would say, 
«¢ don’t poke yourself away in this ridiculous 
little room, but come into the drawing-room 
with me.”’ 

«‘Much obliged, Edith,’’ would come 
the response, from the depths of the loung- 
ing chair, under soft clouds of smoke, «* I’m 
studying, and can’t come.’’ 

And with the awe that un-literary people 
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have for the ‘*studying’’ of literary folk, 
she would close the door softly and tiptoe 
away. 

But Mortimer Buckley was not studying 
literature all the time that he spent in the 
little den of his choosing. He told himself 
that in him were sinister possibilities, inas- 
much as his desire to help his sister in her 
search for a satisfactory rooftree had been a 
deep laid plan of his to put himself in the 
same house where ‘‘She’’ had lived, he 
like other men who fall deeply in love, 
always speaking to himself of his divinity as 
‘««She,’’ that vague pronoun being definite 
enough for a man who inhabits a world that 
contains but one woman. 

This had been her home (that her brother 
owned it and paid its taxes, were facts as 
far beneath his consideration as that there 
were other women in the world), and every 
room in it reminded him of her, particularly 
this little one opening out of the library. 

It had been her especial snuggery, and he 
had furnished it as near like it was under 
her reign as the unaided masculine taste can 
approach that of an artistic woman. The 
lounging chair, the divan, with its pillows 
and over-hanging draperies, the cabinets and 
book shelves—even the dainty tea table by 
the hearth, with the little olive wood chair 
beside it, were there, and nowadays he 
could not cross its threshold without giving 
an involuntary expectant glance around, as 
though he might see her somewhere,—bend- 
ing her round white neck over the desk that 
he had placed just where hers had been ; 
musing beside the grate; sitting behind the 
tea table, with hands hovering gracefully 
over the cups, or—a vision that caused a 
tightening of his throat—stepping quickly 
forward, in softly-falling draperies, to meet 
him. 

One feature of the room was not repro- 
duced, and that was the little blaze that 
chattered or dozed for her behind the grate, 
for he had somewhat savagely ordered that 
the grate should remain closed, and, in 
spite of cold and snow without, contented 
himself with the radiator that hissed con- 
temptuously, or stared grim defiance at him 
from an obscure corner. Jt was beside that 
grate that they had parted, and when he 
had furiously refused the ring she offered 
him, she had flung it into the coals with a 
gesture of contempt. 


The words with which the quarrel had 
started were gone from his mind, but he 
remembered that they had professed it to be 
a matter of principle, involving only the ab- 
stract rights of man and woman, though 
really grounded on his own domineering 
jealousy and her pride. 

That was two weeks before her departure 
for the South, and though the repentant 
Mortimer had called, and written letters of 
apology, he neither saw nor heard from the 
girl, except for a brief, cold note that 
reached him the day before her departure. 
Then he had settled grimly down to a win- 
ter of work and of thinking of her, berating 
and blaming himself, after the wholesale 
manner of a really repentant man, and more 
completely absolving from all blame his com- 
panion in the quarrel, each time that he re- 
viewed the unhappy interview. 

There came a time when the ghost of the 
fire of other days haunted the young man 
past endurance. It was late at night, and 
the house was still, while without the cold 
wind whistled about the corners. His long- 
ing for these other days was stronger than 
ever before. He had made almost every 
article in the room remind him of her, but 
to-night he would come still nearer the 
evenings when the two had dreamed away 
happy hours over the glowing coals. 

Kneeling before the grate, he removed 
the screen. Only a few ashes and dead 
embers were there, emblematic, he told 
himself, pitifully, of his hopes-——a piece of 
bathos for which he berated himself roundly 
the next moment. But-a closer inspection 
revealed something in the grate beside ashes. 
Browned in places, with one corner burned 
away, and half buried, was what had been 
a large, square white envelope. Holding it 
in the light, he saw that it was addressed to 
himself. His fingers trembled as he eagerly 
tore off the outside and spread out the en- 
closure. Jt read: 


‘6 We were both to blame, but you are more gen- 
erous than J, in being the first to acknowledge the 
fault. Let us forget that it happened, except that the 
estrangement must make us more careful of this pre- 
cious love that has come to us, lest we waste a life 
that will be all too short for the happiness that may 
be ours.”’ 


Still kneeling on the hearth, the young 
man drew from his pocket another letter, 
addressed in the same writing, opened it, 
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and held it beside the first one. They were 
signed by the same name, and the dates were 
identical. But the purport of this was differ- 
ent, for it read: 


‘‘When I told you, face to face, that I hoped never 
to meet you again, I meant it. Further discussion of 
the matter would be as useless as it would be painful. 
I shall look upon you as a stranger, expecting you to 
preserve a like attitude toward me.”’ 


The comely face of Mr. Mortimer Buck- 
ley was white to the lips, as he seated him- 
self in his accustomed chair, with the two 
letters on his knee; but, during the next 
half hour, as he regarded the pieces of paper, 
and the various objects in the room, in turn, 
the hue of health returned to his cheeks, and 
his introspective gaze grew more ecstatic 
every moment. During the next half hour, 
with as many gyrations as a singed moth, he 
packed a Gladstone bag, with a most illogi- 
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cal disregard for the needs of a traveler, and 
the same attitude toward the treatment and 
requirements of each article that he forced 
into it. 

Three days later he stood in a private 
parlor of a Santa Fé hotel, resolutely facing 
a most comely, but agitated young woman. 

«<T cannot understand, why you have 
intruded in this manner, Mr. Buckley,’’ she 
exclaimed, with such an effort to be icily 
indignant that her teeth fairly chattered. 
<< You surely received the letter I sent you 
the day before I left.”’ 

And Mr. Buckley laughed softly and 
fondly, as he produced a sheet of browned 
and broken paper. 

<< Yes, sweetheart,’’ he responded, ¢¢ but 
I am here in answer to the letter that you 
did not send.’’ 


May Be Ltevitte Brown, 


An ImpREssIONIsTIC BUBBLE. 


HAT are the discomforts of a 
scorching July sun to an enthusias- 


tic little creation in lace and mull, 
surmounted by a bit of fluffy finery erro- 
neously termed a hat, with nothing between 
it and the wrath of Apollo but a white silk 
sunshade held jauntily over the right shoulder ? 

«< From sunstroke and vertigo, good Lord 
deliver us,’’ ejaculated the masculine ob- 
server in linen suit and panama hat, lazily 
picking his way across the crowded thor- 
oughfare, to join the bit of summertide above 
mentioned. 

She nodded encouragement from her side 
of the street, at the same time frantically 
waving the parasol in the direction of an on- 
coming car. 

«<Do hurry, Tom! The conductor won’t 
wait for me.”’ 

With the slightest possible acceleration of 
the linen legs, the remaining distance was 
cleared in time to allow rzasculinity to help 
femininity into a front seat and ensconce 
himself easily beside her. Not until he had 
comfortably disposed of his «*Wang’’-like ex- 
tremities and metamorphosed the panama 
into a tan, did he address his companion. 


«« Where in the name of all that’s hot are 
you going, Polly ?”’ 

She dimpled at him roguishly. «* Do you 
mean to say that you are embarking on an 
excursion with me, and you know not 
whither ?”’ 

«< Yes, my fair friend; is that so incom- 
prehensible to you ?”’ 

«« Yes—no—that is, I thought maybe you 
were going there too.’’ 

«¢So I am, with your permission.”’ 

<« Without knowing your destination ?”” 

«My dear little Polly, I think I have 
told you enough of my sentiments on that 
score for you to—’’ 

<< Tom! not on the street car!’’” 

«« All right. | May I resume the conversa- 
tion later ?”’ 

«« No, under penalty of being sent hame.”’ 

Tom’s eyebrows flew up into a somewhat 
quizzical expression, but he made a slight 
inclination toward the small tyrant at his 
side. 

“«©No? Well, I’m sorry. Better re- 
tract that, Polly, or you'll be sorry too.”’ 
She shook her head, blushing, nevertheless. 
At which Tom hummed, ‘ Polly nods her 
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head,’’ in a semi-audible baritone, till Polly 
told him demurely that she did not think his 
qualifications suitable for the réle of «* Geisha 
Girl ’’—when peace was restored, and they 
talked of other things. 

Pretty Polly Perkins, as her friends teas- 
ingly called her, was the daintiest or next to 
the daintiest thing in the feminine world. 
Small and slender, with the most piquant of 
faces, in which glistened the most steadfast 
of deep blue eyes imaginable; add to this the 
curliest mop of real red hair and whitest of 
skins, which, grievous to record, would 
freckle, and you have the combination which 
our masculine friend beside her thought ex- 
tremely fetching. Thomas Hallam had 
known Polly from the day, when a winsome 
baby in a white frock and a red forelock 
tied with ribbon, she had stood at the gar- 
den gate lovingly inviting his advances. 
He, misled by the forelock, strutted over to 
make its acquaintance; much to his disgust 
and disappointment, this new arrival in the 
Colonial row proved to be ‘¢ only a gir/,”’ 
with the ridiculous name of Polly. He re- 
venged his chagrin by calling <* Polly wants 
a cracker,’’ in every available key as he 
passed her in the street; till one day, she 
heaped coals of fire on his head, by offering 
him a brand new ball, whereupon Tommy 
declared an amnesty and magnanimously for- 
gave the unconscious offender. 

Together they had passed the kite and 
top period, and had only just exchanged 
the fun and frolic of joyous childhood, for 
the effervescent spirit that marked their ado- 
lescence, with quarrels and reconciliations, 
sudden blushes and unexpected awakenings, 
when Fate kindly interposed and gave these 
young peaple a chance to develop their own 
individualities free from the influence of each 
other. Tom entered college to study law, 
and sixteen-year-old Polly elected to leave 
school and «* take up’’ art seriously. Though 
this decision was justified by a fair amount 
of real talent, art is not so easily pursued, 
and had there not lodged behind those riotous 
red curls a great deal of ambition and deter- 
mination, Polly would have given up, and 
relapsed into commonplaceness, long before 
Tom took his degree. It is so much easier 
to ride a bicycle and play golf than paint an 
even passable picture! 

So winter and summer the plucky little 
woman painted on, having a fair share of 


encouragement in spite of many failures; and 
when Thomas Hallam, Ph.B., returned to 
entrust himself and reputation to the law 
courts of his native city, it was not surpris- 
ing that he celebrated the event by an official 
visit to pretty Polly. But alack, alas! Pol- 
ly’s skirts: had grown apace, now covering 
up the dainty dancing limbs; and in like 
manner her artistic wrappings hid the intri- 
cacies of her soul from Thomas Hallam, 
Ph.B., attorney-at-law. 

She treated him with a species of doz 
camaraderie, which amazed him more than 
any coyness she could have shown. ‘The 
independent little head would be tossed at 
his cutting criticism of her work, but at the 
same time the blue eyes grew a wee bit 
dewy, when he said: 

«*Look here, Polly, that drawing is cap- 
ital; but, Great Scott! what a perversion 
of good material to treat it to such a splatter 
of greens and purple. So you're a full- 
fledged impressionist ?”’ 

Then, spying the glistening moisture of 
the eyes, he tried teasing her into laughter. 

*¢ No wonder, with such a head of hair. 
Shades of Titian, what a model you would 
have made! I say, Polly, do you wash it 
in soda water or liquid sunshine? Come, 
now, that was a rather pretty speech; I 
flatter myself I deserve a ‘thank you’ for 
"gid 

But though the mouth smiled, the eyes 
retained their hurt look; his flexible voice 
underwent another sudden change, and he 
said, persuasively : 

«« Seriously, Polly, do you want my hon- 
est opinion ?”’ 

<< If you’re capable of giving one.”’ 

«¢H’m; is that an ‘aspersion on my parts 
of speech,’ or a doubt of my ability as 
judge ?”” 

«« Both.’’ 

««Thank you. I admire candor above 
all things, especially in a woman.”’ 

««Tt?s a woman’s own weapon; it be- 
comes brutal in the hands of a man.”’ 

«« Why so?”’ 

«< Woman, through her very slight veil of 
hopefulness, is wounded at once; man’s 
armor plate of self-satisfaction prevents him 
from even feeling the point of the steel.”’ 

He treated the hurt confession with right 
cavalier-like generosity. 

««Bravo, Polly! You haven’t lost your 
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wits, although they are bepurpled at present. 
Come back to my criticism—do you want 
it?”’ 

«<I’m afraid I don’t.”’ 

«¢ Why not?”’ 

«* Because, Mr. Hallam—’’ 

<< Will you please begin that remark over 
again.”’ 

«<1 don’t understand—’’ 

<< Don’t you, Polly ?”’ 

«¢Oh, pardon my obtuseness ; but really, 
I see no reason why I should fail in respect 
to an attorney-at-law merely because I have 
done nothing to compel his.”’ 

The eyes were flashing black in the lamp- 
light, and the clear vibrant voice trembled 
with indignation. Tom turned his face 
aside to hide a smile; the same quick-tem- 
pered, intolerant Polly! 

<<] beg your pardon, Miss No, 
by Jove, I won’t call you Miss anything ; 
you’re Polly, and Polly you shall remain— 
till you’re Mrs. Hallam,’’ he added, men- 
tally. 

«©Oh, pshaw! What nonsense! Play- 
mates, students, friends for all these years to 
count for nothing—to begin again with mere 
formalities because I haven’t seen you for 
four years, and in that time you have chosen 
to twist up your curls and wear long ‘frocks. 
When the boy of twelve stuck to the girl of 
eight, despite the jeers of the fellows; and 
the youth e¢at twenty, bade farewell to the 
maiden ¢tat sixteen, vowing all sorts of—’’ 

«¢ What intolerable digressions! You will 
never succeed at the bar unless you amend 
your ways. ‘The criticism, please; I await 
patiently ——Tom.”’ 

Really Polly was bewitching. It was 
worth while making her lose her temper for 
the pleasure of seeing how quickly she was 
mistress of it again. He shot her an ad- 
miring glance which she did not see because 
of the depths of the portfolio, from which 
she selected certain sketches and placed them 
before him in a line. 

«There! Now you have the very best 
of me, the utmost of my abilities. There’s 
no use disguising the fact and calling them 
mere sketches, hasty notes and all that kind 
of twaddle. I couldn’t do better if my life 
depended upon it; if they are worthless,”’ 
she clasped her slender white hands ner- 
vously and laughed, ‘«I might as well cry 
my heart out, with my ambition, both at 
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once, and have done with it. Oh, dear, 
what a theatrical invitation to a candid opin- 
ion! Consider it unsaid. What do you 
think of them ?’’ 

But Tom was looking at the speaker. 

<< You’re a brave little woman, Polly, and 
I admire vou immensely,’’ after which bare- 
faced speech the young gentleman turned 
his attention to the sketches, giving the dam- 
sel a chance to blush unseen. 

His verdict was, on the whole, more fa- 
vorable than she expected. 

«< If these pictures,’’ he said finally, with 
the air of a lawyer pleading a case, ‘* were 
exhibited with others of the same school, 
they would be adjudged better than the best 
of them, by any sane critic, for the reason 
that at heart you do not beiong to this 
school of nebulous coloring which is a mere 
degeneration of true art. Here and there 
a touch from nature’s own palette shows 
your soul revolting at these evaporated hues. 
Your world is bathed in purple at present, 
the solitary mourning color of the spectrum. 
Give it up, Polly. It’s a hysterical mania ; 
a nervous debility on the part of the artist ; 
an insincerity unworthy of you. Come, 
give over and let me intrgduce you to a 
world of rich colors married to sunshine, 
and giving birth to an infinitude of tender 
hues in which you shall steep vour brush ad 
libitum. Suppose we run through the gal- 
leries tomorrow and compare notes.’’ 

Thus they picked up the threads of their 
friendship where they had broken off ; spend- 
ing much time together, sharing in each 
others’ interests, and proving how naturally 
each helped the other, in spite of tempera- 
mental differences. The only alloy in Polly’s 
happiness was that Tom would occasionally 
«make love,’’ a subject which by evety 
maiden indication in her power she would 
have had him understand was prohibited. 
For this little red-headed enthusiast believed, 
and, moreover, desired the young lawyer 
to believe that art, and nothing but art, 
could woo her to a single thrill. 

As she stepped out of the car there came 
a feeling of regret that her increasing pleas- 
ure in his society had lured her into taking 
him with her on this occasion. 

«* You have entire charge of this excur- 
sion, Polly. However, if I may make a 
suggestion, I would give a broad hint in 
favor of that bit of shade,”’ 
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«‘Sorry to disappoint you. I left my 
materials and an unfinished sketch at the 
station, and I’m afraid the point of vantage 
necessary to complete it will be anything 
but shady, though you can hold the parasol 
over me if you’re anxious about my com- 
plexion.”’ 

«« Feminine egotism! ”’ 

«« Versus masculine ditto. Now, if you'll 
be good, you may carry the camp-stool and 
easel ; yes, and take the color-box. No, I 
thank you, I’ll charge myself with the can- 
vas ; it’s not quite dry, and there’s an affin- 
ity between your linen trousers and my green 
paint that has been sufficiently proved.’’ 

«Polly, there’s a like affinity between 
me and—’’ 

“«« Tabooed! ”’ 

«« You conceited little thing! I was about 
to remark between me and that shady slope.”’ 

Polly’s face blushed scarlet, and she panted 
on ahead, silent for shame. Once established 
under a waving locust tree, more beautiful 
than useful on a hot sunny day, but afford- 
ing the desired view, Polly screwed up her 
eyes at the landscape and selected brushes 
and tubes, still quiet and ill at ease. 

«<I say, Polly!”’ 

<ti'm?” 

«« That was an enormous fib, you know.”’ 

«¢ What about, Tom ?”’ 

<‘ The affinities.’’ 

«¢Oh!”’ 

«« Here’s a bargain, Polly—and they al- 
ways appeal to women. If you retract the 
prohibition, you shall have the truth.”’ 

«¢ What prohibition ?”’ 

<« My dear girl, if I thought you as obtuse 
as you try to appear, I wouldn’t waste a 
summer afternoon on you.”’ 

«« My dear boy, if I thought you as great 
a brute as your words bepaint, you shouldn’t 
stay in my company for one-tenth part of 
that time!”’ 

«*Good! Polly, if you always hit your 
adversary straight out from the shoulder like 
that, you’re sure to leave your mark. Going 
into mourning for that naughty speech ?’’ 

Polly was covering up her dainty white 
dress with a huge black apron. 

<< Let me fasten that for you.”’ 

««T am quite able to—’’ 

«« Submit to the inevitable. I was born 
to button your pinafores! ”’ 

He lingered over it unnecessarily, but in 


her heart she thanked him for taking no 
other advantage of the childishly obedient 
position, and her face, though still blushing, 
was less sulky as she went on demurely 
squeezing out the pigments. 

Tom leaned up against the tree and 
watched her with an amused twinkle in his 
brown eyes that would have set the blue 
ones flashing had they seen it. 

«©So! This is to be another of those 
dreadful open-air things.”’ 

<< You are very disrespectful.”’ 

««Glory in it. Great Scotland! What 
are you going to do with all that blue? 
There’s enough there to paint a coal-cart 
indigo.”’ 

«¢ Cerulean,”’ corrected Polly. 

««Oh—cerulean! Better let me squeeze 
out the rose-madder. I?ll be more eco- 
nomic than you. How much does that cost 
a tube?’”’ 

<< Thirty-five cents.”’ 

«< Phew! And how much will the sketch 
be worth ?”’ 

««T don’t expect to sell it.”’ 

<«Polly, Polly, you'll never make your 
fortune! Do you know, little spendthrift, 
that this lavishness would be enough to scare 
anyone but a rising young barrister? Why, 
it will take more to keep you in rose-madder 
and emerald green, than most women in— 
in soda water and matinée tickets.’’ 

Polly frowned her contempt for the soda 
water fiction and went on with her sketch, 
while Tom closed his eyes and became so 
silent that she thought him asleep. But he 
wasn’t. He had a knotty problem before 
him, demanding continuous attention, and as 
difficult of solution as the riddle of the 
Sphinx. This little woman with the crown 
of gold, the saucy lips and dear steadfast 
eyes, was his wife by destiny—that he was 
sure of. He could almost have sworn that 
she loved him, but how make her see it? 
Jealous for her work, she guarded every ap- 
proach to her heart, and would refuse to 
acknowledge any master of that citadel. 
She was bound to come to him in time, but 
he would have spared her the thorny road. 
She was doomed to so many disappoint- 
ments and rebuffs. Not that he would have 
had her shirk them and seek a peaceful sloth 
in matrimonial obscurity! He was too thor- 
oughly conscious of her talent and too proud 
of her courage for that, but he would have 
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chosen to oppose his sympathy, his counsel, 
to the thousand petty annoyances she would 


encounter, and not let her bear the brunt of 


them alone. 

Now that she thought herself unwatched, 
he saw from beneath his lowered lids how 
tired the face had grown. A sstiffled sigh 
and two slender hands pressed against the 
throbbing temples completed the love philter 
he had been draining all that afternoon. 

<< Polly, you are tired and it’s absurd to 
work so hard this hot day. Come, sit 
down beside me on the grass and rest.”’ 

«¢] want to finish this, Tom.”’ 

«« No, you don’t—you’re going to lounge 
and dream for the rest of the day, like a 
dear good child, who does as she’s told and 
doesn’t argue,’’ said Tom, taking the brushes 
from her nerveless fingers. 

Polly sighed and submitted, too tired to 
protest, and sank down upon the grass, 
leaning wearily against the camp-stool. 

<< You don’t call that resting, do you? ’”’ 
eyeing the position with evident disfavor. 

«<« Here, let me kick that camp-stool out 
of the road, then you can stretch out at full 
length, half close your eyes and listen to 
the rustling of the leaves in the treetops, till 
you float off into Elysium.”’ 

«« What are you talking about, Tom; if 
any one saw us what would they think ?”’ 

«Think! Why that Polly was fond of 
alliteration.”’ 

Polly’s eyes opened inquiringly. 

«<Any adjective beginning with a ‘p 
suits you, from pretty and piquant to prim 
and prudish.”’ 

The eyes closed, disdaining to show their 
owner’s weakness, but flashed open again at 
Tom’s next query. 

«« Anything vexing you, Polly ?”’ 

«< No—yes.”" 

<< Truthful girl! What?” 

«« Oh, a very little thing.”’ 

««Don’t you think it the privilege of a 
lite-long friendship to know even the little 
things ?”’ 

«¢ Yes, I do! And I’ve been trying to tell 
vou all the afternoon, but couldn’t summon 
covrage.”” 

«« Poor little Polly! No wonder she was 
cross.”’ 

«« Not cross, but wretched. Tom, they’ve 
retused the sketches.”’ 


©The Club exhibit ?’’ 


> 
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<< Yes. I sent two canvases to last sum- 
mer’s exhibit and they were both accepted, 
and pretty well hung, considering their size. 
This year I sent three, all equally good, if 
not better. They are politely declined. | 
can’t help thinking it unjust, unless they 
have a higher standard for this year’s work 
and I have failed to reach it.”’ 

«<It’s ashame! But I am almost glad, 
since I think I can help you.”’ 

««How?”’ 

«<I can claim a sort of acquaintance with 
one of the judges; I shall stop around there 
this evening and make a few inquiries.”’ 

«<Tom, you shall do no such thing! I 
am too proud.”’ 

«< By half. You let me into this secret, 
and with or without your ladyship’s permis- 
sion, I shall help you.”’ 

«<Then you forfeit my confidence in the 
future. You have no right to interfere.”’ 

«< Polly, give me the right.”? He stood 
up with both hands outstretched. Had she 
met his honest gaze, grown so tender and 
pleading, her will would have faltered, but 
she had risen and was angrily tossing brushes 
and tubes into her box, preparatory to a 
hasty departure. 

Tom waited for an answer but none came, 
and his face grew pale and stern. 

‘© You are making a great mistake, little 
woman. You fancy that art demands the 
sacrifice of love, and being in love with art, 
you are ready to make it, cost what it may. 
But you forget that no perfect artist will be 
achieved from an incomplete woman; that 
you are denying to your art its dearest edu- 
cation, and that instead of sacrificing all to 
feed it, you are starving it of its proper food. 
Besides, what of the good and beautiful can 
you expect to accomplish if you become 
conscious of having wrecked two lives in its 
pursuit? I would not have you less an ar- 
tist, but more a woman. You know me 
through and through, my love and reverence 
for you; and yet if you were offered love 
and life with me, or fame and fortune with 
that picture, I wonder which you would 
choose ?”’ 

There was a sudden twist of Polly’s sup- 
ple body, an impetuous movement, and the 
sketch was caught from the easel and whirled 
into the grass at his feet. 

“¢ Polly, Polly, is that your choice, is it ?”’ 

But how could she answer when two 
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arms were squeezing the breath from her body, 
and two lips were taking assurance from hers 
of their welcome? 

When they left the spot two hours later, 
both were so full of a new love-life opening 
out before them that the little sketch 
unnoticed amid the tall grasses. 

Polly did think of it late that night with- 
out a pang of regret. 

<< It was a worthless little thing anyhow, 
but I wonder what became of it? I suppose 
I shall never know.’’ 


was 


But she did know the day she entered 
her new home and together they stood in 
the little den he had fitted up for himself, 
opening out of his wife’s studio. Over his 
desk hung a small sketch of a narrow foot- 
path winding through a field of sunny grass 
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and clover, a cluster of purplish trees in the 
distance against a background of intensely 
hot sky. That was all, save that the lower 
part was covered with minute scratches. 

«¢ Oh, dear,”’ cried Polly, between laugh- 
ter and tears, ‘‘my little picture! Why it’s 
all pock-marked! Tom, dear, it was aw- 
fully good of you to think of it, but you 
must let me touch it up a bit.”’ 
<<Touch it up!’’ Tom took the sweet 
little face between his hands. *¢ Polly, 
dear, the sweetest thing you ever did was to 
throw your picture with your pride at my 
feet, and I never was so mean as when | 
forgot your sacrifice and left it there. | 
posted straight back that evening and luckily 
found it. So, there it hangs, little wife, 
and we’ll leave it, just as it is.”’ 

CaTHERINE Ltoyp WETHERILL. 


Miss Van Nostranp’s REVENG?. 


From Miss Frances Van Nostrand to Miss 
Diana Crossman. 


GreaT BarrincTon, June 15th. 
Dear Op D1.:— 


Well, here I am, and if only you could 
be here too, my happiness would be com- 
plete. This is the most beautiful place im- 
aginable; glorious scenery, fine air and the 
dearest old house. It is only seven o’clock, 
and I have had already a delicious ramble 
about the grounds; I was more than half 
tempted to try the famous Kneipp cure and 
walk about without shoes or stockings in the 
soft, dewy grass, but I did not quite dare! 
There is a lovely old-fashioned rose-garden 
back of the house. I selected two perfect 
pale pink ones to wear with my white mus- 
lin for breakfast, having decided that for a 
débutante simplicity is the thing in the morn- 
ing. Last night I wore my new rose-col- 
ored organdie which Frangoise sent just in 
time to bring; it is really very pretty and I 
think guite becoming. 

As to the people here, most of them you 
know, of course, the Wylies, Dora Ketcham 
(who pretends she adores me, the hypo- 
crite!) Seymour Ellison (who is wretched 
of course, since you are not here), Archie 


Locke and his sister (hopelessly plain, poor 
thing!) and — oh, yes! another man whom 
you would adore, I know, for he is just 
your style, tall, dark, finely built and syv- 
perbly indifferent. 

Mrs. Wylie tells me he hates women, 
which is quite interesting, I think. We 
came up together on the train yesterday, and 
he had the seat next mine, but he niust have 
been in the smoker most of the morning, 
for he did not appear until long after we had 
passed Stamford. I was deep in ** Rome,”’ 
when suddenly I fe/t the gaze of a pair of 
dark eyes fixed upon me with a kind of 
amused stare; it was not exactly impertinent, 
for he looked away again as soon as | 
glanced up, but I think he was looking at 
the title on the cover of the book, and he 
apparently disapproved. Much I cared! 
Well, presently he took a book from his 
pocket and began to read, and since he had 
taken such an interest in my choice of read- 
ing, I returned the compliment ; by leaning 
forward just a little I could read the title of 
his book, and what do you think it was? 
«<The Construction of Macadam Roads’’ !! 
After that I confess I felt less interested in 
the handsome stranger, but he was hand- 
some, and after a while I began to wish he 
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would look up from his book; but only 
once again did he seem mindful of my pres- 
ence ; this was when the porter of the car, 
passing my seat with a ladder, struck a 
swinging lamp and smashed the porcelain 
shade which fell in pieces on my lap. Of 
course, I was startled, and my silent trav- 
cling companion quite forgot his reserve and 
inquired with real concern whether I was 
hurt, etc. But then, when he had repri- 
manded the porter for his carelessness, he 
returned to his book from which he did not 
raise his eyes again until we reached Great 
Barrington, where to my surprise he also 
prepared to leave the train. We were the 
only passengers to alight, and when my 
companion found that I was also bound for 
the Wylies’ he insisted upon looking after 
my trunks, but after he had done this and 
assisted me into the carriage, he climbed up 
on the front seat with the driver. 

We were just introduced when we reached 
the house, but later he took me in to dinner, 
and then he quite unbent, although he had 
a provoking way of looking 4eyonrd me while 
talking, as though while politely attentive to 
all I said, he was thinking of something else 
at the same time ( Macadam roads, perhaps!) 
I did not see him after dinner ; he remained 
in the dining-room with Mr. Wylie, (they 
were college chums, I believe), perhaps he 
thought there was no use of coming out into 
the drawing-room, for I was monopolized 
by Archie Locke, and from where he sat he 
could see us through the open door, though 
he apparently did not once look my way. 
He is certainly very good-looking, with the 
most beautiful white teeth. There goes the 
breakfast gong! so good-bye, dearie. Don’t 
forget our agreement to write every day. 

Always yours, 
FRances. 

P. S.—His name is Nelson Milne; 
rather aristocratic and romantic, don’t you 
think so? and he is a civil engineer and con- 
sidered clever, I believe. 


The Same to the Same. 


June 16th. 
Dear Otp Di:— 

I hardly know how to begin, I am so 
enraged! And you will understand my 
feelings when you have heard all. 

To think that yesterday (was it only yes- 
terday ?) I should actually have been quite 
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decidedly épris (yes, I shall not spare my- 
self!) with a man whom I now regard with 
positive hatred! But listen! 

We did not see Mr. Milne nor our host 
all day yesterday as they had early breakfast 
and went off on a fishing excursion, return- 
ing only just in time for dinner; I fancied 
Mrs. Wylie was rather put out about it, but 
she said nothing. Mr. Milne again took 
me in to dinner and his devotion was so 
really marked that everybody noticed it (and 
I was pleased, yes, very much pleased!) 

After dinner he asked me to walk on the 
piazza (I am afraid I showed that I was 
flattered!) and I remembered afterwards that 
as we passed Mrs. Wylie he said something 
about ‘* hoping he had earned her forgive- 
ness.”” Well, we had a most interesting 
talk, about individuality and friendship and 
that sort of thing, but at the end of half an 
hour, my companion insisted that I was too 
thinly clad for the cool night air and with- 
out consulting my wishes at all, he simply 
marched me into the house; I rather liked 
it at the time! 

We all came up-stairs rather early, as we 
were to drive to Lenox the next day, but it 
was such a beautiful night that I did not un- 
dress at once, but sat down by an open 
window without lighting the candles. The 
air was heavy with the fragrance of roses 
and presently there blended with this an 
odor scarcely less pleasant in my mood at the 
time, the odor of a good cigar; then I heard 
foot-steps approaching and two figures ad- 
vanced leisurely from the shubbery and 
seated themselves on a bench directly be- 
neath my window. I suppose I should have 
at once closed the window or coughed, but 
I—well I did neither, and presently one of 
the newcomers spoke and I recognized (I 
must confess with quite a foolish little thrill) 
the deep, deliberate tones of Mr. Nelson 
Milne. His words floated up to me with 
singular distinctness: <‘I hope, old fel- 
low,”” he said, **that Mrs. Wylie has for- 
given me for carrying you off on our fishing 
trip to-day? I confess that it was thought- 
less, but it did not occur to me that we 
would be so missed.”’ 

Mr. Wylie laughed. <«*As you are a 
particular favorite with Edna,’’ he said, «<I 
don’t believe she could remain vexed with 
you for long, and besides, you made ample 
amends by your attentions to her little pro- 
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tegé at dinner; oy the way, what do you 
think of our beauty ? A trifle spoiled, eh ?”’ 

O, Diana! I did cough then, but they 
did not seem to hear me, and after that it 
was too late to warn them of my presence, 
and I may as well confess that I strained 
my ears to catch Mr. Milne’s reply; it was 
cruelly distinct. <* Yes,’? he said slowly, 
puffing at his cigar, ‘*she is undoubtedly 
spoiled by the successes of her first season, 
and what a pity it is! for she is really quite 
pretty in a pink and white kind of way, and 
she is not stupid by any means’’ (a thous- 
and thanks, I am sure, Mr. Nelson Milne! 
the odious patronage of his tone!) *¢ Poor 
little thing!’ he went on, «how much she 
has to learn! Among other things that 
every man she meets is not bound to fall in 
love with her—a tribute to her beauty which 
she seems to demand now as a kind of right.”’ 

Diana! Can you fancy my feelings as 
these insolent and cruel words floated up to 
me? I did not wait for more—lI had heard 
enough. And presently I heard them saun- 
tering away through the garden, and then I 
paced the floor, vowing vengeance. You 
know those lines about ‘*a woman scorned ’”’ ? 
Well, I felt just like that / 

When I went down to breakfast this 
morning I was quite mistress of myself again 
and had matured my plans, but at the table 
Mr. Wylie informed us that Mr. Milne had 
been called back to town on important busi- 
ness, and he probably will not return while 


I am here; well, the house is well rid of 
him; but we wi// mect again, 1 am sure of 


it, and then!—Diana, if I ever have the 
chance, I shall make Mr. Nelson Milne, the 
hyper-critical, the self-satisfied, fa// in love 
with me; I can do it, never fear, and then 
when I have brought him to my feet, J sha// 
refuse him. (How astounded he will be!) 
Do you doubt my ability to accomplish such 
a result? Well, Diana, my dear, wait and 
see! and meanwhile, other people will do to 
practice on, and I can wait! But what a 
sweet revenge ’twill be! 
Yours ever, 
FRANCES. 


Three Years Later. The Same to the Same. 


S.S. Majestic, Jane 15th. 
DearesT Drana:— 
Three days out and nota ripple, not a 
cloud in this world of melted sapphire. I 
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stow away my five meals a day with the 
calm regularity of an ostrich, and the ravages 
of the winter are already repaired; my color 
has entirely returned, and I am tending 
towards an embonpoint which is positively 
vulgar! 

My dear, if you were only here! No 
girls on board (at least nene to speak of!) 
and scores of men, several of them quite 
charming; and, by the way, who do you 
think sits directly opposite me at table? You 
could never guess! That detestable, con- 
ceited, self-opinionated Nelson Milne, whom 
I met at the Wylies’ three years ago; do 
you remember? I am still smarting under 
the recollection of a certain brutally frank 
characterization of me by him. Do you re- 
member the revenge I had planned? rather 
childish was it not? But it wou/d be rather 
fun to lead him on, and then! If only he 
were not quite so detestable! For of course 
I should have to sce a great deal of him, 
and I feel sure he would bore me terribly — 
that I should once have thought him hand- 
some! Besides, I fate handsome men. He 
is sitting opposite me now, looking so un- 
conscious, and has just offered to lend me 
his stylographic pen! He probably thinks 
he is making an impression on me—Diana! 
I believe I wi///— 

Ever yours, 
FRANCES. 


Three Days Later. 


Just a line before mailing this at Queens- 
town. We reach Liverpool to-morrow 
morning and will go straight on to Paris. I 
shall hate to leave the dear old ship, where 
I have passed the happiest week of my life. 
Some of the friends we have made on board 
will continue on with us to Paris. Mr. 
Milne is one of these; we have been con- 
stantly together, and between ourselves, I 
fancy I shall have no difficulty in carrying 
out my little scheme! Poor fellow! he 
takes everything so seriously! But when I 
think of that night at Great Barrington I 
fee] sure that I can be quite merciless! He 
has tried his best to be nice this week, and 
he does not dream that I know something 
of bis other side! 

Yours, in a tearing hurry to catch the 
mail, 

FRANCES. 
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Vienna, July 13th. 
My Dear Diana:— 

This is the first moment I have found for 
writing since that scrawl from the steamer, 
penned amid such confusion that I hardly 
knew what I was writing; forget it if it was 
nonsense! 

So much has happened since we left the 
Majestic that I scarcely know where to be- 
gin. We changed our plans and did not 
stop in Paris, but went directly on to Switz- 
erland, and thence here, where we arrived 
late last night. Mr. Milne traveled with 
us of course, and—well, my dear it all came 


Tue Passinc oF 


ERR STEINDEL contemplated the 
HH violin upon his knees. The little 

workshop with its gayly colored 
pictures of Prince Bismarck and Beethoven 
and the old Kaiser Wilhelm upon its walls, 
the dust-covered stove of Dutch tiles in a 
corner, and the disorder of strings and bows 
and bits of broken instruments over-running 
benches and shelves, grew dim, then dusky, 
then quite dark ; but he made no movement 
to light it. Presently the moon came, and 
did it for him ; still he sat, regardless of the 
light as he had been of the gloom, his shaggy 
brows drawn in the puzzled line of difficult 
thought. 

A young woman came through the un- 
latched street door, and began hastily to set 
things to rights for the night. 

‘«Frau Frenzel detained me, father, tell- 
ing me wonderful stories of Elzie’s singing 
in America. 1 thought of you and our be- 
lated supper, but I could not stop her. Who 
can stop Frau Frenzel? A gnat might as 
easily stop an express train by buzzing in 
front of the engine. But come; we must 
be hurrying home’’, she said, in her brisk 
voice. She moved to take the violin from 
him, and the light fell full upon it. 

‘sWhy, it is Xavier’s Bergonzi,’’ she 
exclaimed, turning it in her hands with the 
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out exactly as I had planned, that is, a/most, 
was it not funny? 

We had moonlight at Luzerne and you 
know what the lake is by moonlight ? ‘Of 
course I knew what was bound to happen, 
and one night it did happen—Mr. Milne 
asked me to marry him, and I—well, I 
don’t know how it happened, J accepted 
him, and O Diana! Revenge is sweet! No 
time for more now.— 

Yours, 
FRANCES. 

P.S.—I have the most fascinating idea 
for your gown, for of course you will be 
first bridesmaid. 

. Georaia Custis. 


A TEMPTATEON. 


ease of one whose knowiedge of musical in- 
struments is intimate. 

<< Yes, it needs a peg fixed,’’ the violin 
mender said, carelessly ; ‘*he wishes it to 
be in prime condition on the morrow.’” 

«« Where does he play ?”’ she asked. 

He looked at her in surprise. «* Do you 
not know? I thought he went to find you. 
He is to play at the Conservatory—the 
Impresario has come from Berlin to hear 
him.’’ 

She leaned toward him, quivering with 
excitement. ‘* I knew nothing of it. When 
was Xavier here? Did he tell you himself, 
father? Oh, how good it is! And if he 
plays acceptably, what then ?’’ 

«<He will join the company of artists 
that the Impresario is forming.”’ 

«« And go awav from Breslau?’’ the 
ruddiness of her face becoming pailor. 

Herr Steindel rose, and going to a peg in 
the corner, took down his great coat, and 
got himself into it noisily. 

«< Of course he must go,’’ she said after 
a moment, steadying her voice; <‘*I am 
glad the opportunity has come. He has 
waited so anxiously.’’ 

«« But suppose—he never comes back to 
you, mien liehschen ?’’ he asked haltingly. 

<< There is no more danger out in the 
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world than there is here in Breslau, father. 
Calamities are everywhere. But we will 
pray for Xavier’s safe return, ch, we will 
pray every hour!’’ 

She was a homely girl, but there shone 
on her heavy, unattractive features such a 
look of exaltation as the classic face not 
often wears, for such strength of ex- 
pression is beyond it. Her father marveled 
as he watched her. Would it be right to 
poison her faith in the abiding love of the 
man, to whom, as a mere girl, she had 
given her heart, by injecting the fear that 
filled his breast ? He was a simple man, but 
he knew his fellow-creatures well, and he 
had come to place small value upon their 
steadfastness. He knew the weight of 
temptations that would beset Xavier Rischel 
when he went out into the world—a bril- 
liant young fellow, with a talent that would 
bring him-homage, and a head that would, 
in all probability, be easily turned by it. 
He told himself there was small chance of 
his coming back to Breslau, and to the 
woman who believed in him—the simple 
daughter of a humble violin mender. 

He wondered if Rosel could be counted 
a pretty girl. . He knew the value some 
men place upon beauty, and he believed the 
young musician to be of that class. His 
daughter had always seemed fair to him, 
but that was natural; she was his one pos- 
session, the palpable evidence of the only 
passion that his life had known, the remem- 
brance of his wife. He wished he might 
be certain how an impartial judge would re- 
gard her. If he could divest himself of his 
love for her for a moment, he might be able 
to see her as other men saw her, as Xavier 
Rischel saw her, in fact. ‘To do this he 
must contrast her with other women. He 
had looked at her always alone; indeed, 
since her mother’s death she had been the 
one woman in the world to him, and he 
scarcely remembered what the rest of them 
were like. 

««T have a desire to go to the Stadt The- 
atre to-night, Rosel, will you come with 
me?’’ he asked, trying to keep the eager- 
ness out of his tones. 

She was too busy with her own new- 
startled emotions to feel any surprise at his 
request. ‘* Anywhere you wish, father,”’ 
she said gently. 

They found Xavier already there in a box 
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with a merry party of men and women, 
people who yesterday would have had but 
scant smiles and greetings for the obscure 
musician, but who to-day lavished their at- 
tentions on the man who rumor asserted 
boldly was soon to become one of the great 
artists of the world. 

The old violin mender watched them 
with a sinking at his heart. What young 
man could fail to feel the charm of such 
women as these—women with white throats, 
and brilliant eyes, and smiles that warmed 
the blood and sent it rioting? He turned 
to his daughter, and the full difference be- 
tween them was borne in upon him. The 
plain face, the unsmiling lips, the straight 
swept hair, and the whole unadorned, unos- 
tentatious woman made her seem to have 
come from some era far away, to watch the 
strange mannerisms of her stranger sisters. 

«© If Xavier were an older man, he would 
fleck off the veneer, and see the real stuff 
they are made of,’’ Herr Steindel told him- 
self sadly, <* but a young man believes the 
smiles of a pretty woman to be sparks struck 
from a heart that is aglow with goodness. 
Oh, mien liebschen, your old father thanks 
the good God that you are not like these 
women about you, but the man you love 
will hold you lightly, so lightly he will for- 
get you after a while for one of these 
women-vases that are empty, and without 
the fragrance of the flowers they should 
have held.”’ 

When the play was over, he went out 
with the friends who had joined them, and 
walked with them down the quiet streets, 
but his heart was too heavy for companion- 
ship, and he was glad to leave Rosel in their 
care, and hurry away to the shop to think. 
The question of his child’s happiness con- 
fronted him, and he dare not put it lightly 
aside. He locked the door, and sat down 
in his worn chair where so many of the 
vexed problems of his quiet life had reached 
their solution. He asked himself what he 
could do. What can aman do when his 
loved one’s happiness no longer depends 
upon his own love and care, but on the 
affection of one who may give or withold 
it, as it pleases him best ? 

If Xavier’s playing failed to delight the 
Impresario, the trouble would end—for a 
time. He would urge a hasty marriage, 
and the young man, bound by his new ties 
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would cease to yearn for the praise of the 
world. But Xavier Rischel would not fail 
to delight the critic, that Herr Steindel knew 
too well, unless 

He started from his chair and paced the 
floor in his sudden excitement; his heavy 
white brows twitched over the staring eyes 
beneath them, and his lips slipped from the 
pressure of the teeth that closed on them 
cruelly. He snatched up the Bergonzi, and 
ran his fingers over it examiningly. 

«<It could be done, easily, easily,’’ he 
assured himself, in a shaking, eager tone, 
‘*and no one need ever know. I have 
only to move the sounding post ever so 
slightly, or mar the bass bar, and with all 
Xavier’s skill only imperfect sounds can be 
produced. The faculty of the Conservatory 
know the violin so well they will not think 
of attributing any fault to it, and Xavier 
himself will lay the blame to his own ner- 
vousness.”’” 

Suddenly, with the words scarcely dead 
in his throat, he uttered a little cry of dis- 
gust, and sat downtrembling. ‘Temptation 
comes to us differently. It is only a small 
cloud in the skies of some people, a threat- 
ened darkening of a summer day, an omi- 
nous shadow that begets a little fear, and 
then drops peacefully away, leaving the 
serenity undisturbed. But it hurls itself 
against others as a sudden-sprung wind, 
beating them down on their faces, tearing 
at the roots of their life principles, lashing 
their faith in themselves and in the Father 
of their destiny, twisting their self control, 
and finding the tendrils of their resolution 
deep sunk in the crevices of right, it shrieks 
its maledictions of rage in their ears and 
sweeps on, leaving them victors, but faint 
and worn and shaken. It is these people 
who should sing G/orias when the struggle 
is ended, but they do not; sick at heart at 
their own weakness, they go humbly down 
upon their knees, asking God to forgive 
them their lack of strength, while the placid, 
irreproachable men and women who have 
no knowledge of the force of such a storm, 
lift their heads proudly, and sing Te Deums. 

Herr Steindel was a godly man. He 
was humiliated in his own eyes that so base 
a thought had come to him, but in spite of 
his shame he could not dismiss it. He re- 
sisted it with the strength of a nature that 
had known litle yielding to weakness, but 
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the strength of his temptation matched the 
strength of his resistance, and the struggle 
between them was a mighty one. 

«« Why should I not do it?’’ he ques- 
tioned suddenly, lifting his head as if he 
were confronting his conscience, standing 
there reproving him. ‘What man has a 
right to sacrifice his child to his ideas of 
right and wrong?”’ 

<< Besides,’? he went on, in the quick 
tones of defense, ** what will it mean to the 
boy? A little chagrin, a big heartache over 
the failure of his dreams to materialize—that 
is all. Weigh it against a life’s happiness 
and what does it amount to? Any man of 
years will tell him the worthlessness of the 
bauble he is chasing. If he were my own 
dead Otto, I would shake the man’s hand, 
and hold him in my heart who would do 
for him the very thing I hesitate to do, call- 
ing it crime.’’ 

His sleeve struck a cry from the rare old 
Bergonzi. It was as if the soul of it had 
heard, and understanding, uttered a plea for 
life. Had he not spent his latter years in 
loving labor that less worthy instruments 
might go on singing their cavatinas, and 
throbbing their scherzos? His purpose wav- 
ered and he spread his hands protectingly 
above the violin. But even as he did so 
there came again the troublesome thought of 
his daughter’s coming unhappiness. Did he 
regard her less tenderly than this bit of wood 
and string? Was the creation of man to 
be placed above the sentient, loving woman? 

<< After all, it is sentiment that I am fight- 
ing, not conscience,”’ he said, scornfully. 

He bent resolutely over his work-bench 
in search of the tool that he needed. When 
he had found it, he rose and crossed the 
room, bearing Xavier Rischel’s beloved in- 
strument; but the pictured eyes of the old 
Kaiser made him pause and tremble. <* Do 
not reproach me, my commander, I must 
serve my child as faithfully as I tried to 
serve you, but I will take off your cross; 
the man who wears that must commit no 
questionable deeds. I have loved to wear 
it; it has been my one pride, but what man 
cannot put a.de the thing he most boasts for 
the one he loves best ?’””’ And he lifted his 
hands heavily, and unfastened the iron cross 
from his breast. 

The little insignia of honorable service to 
his country-—how he had loved it, and how 
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Rosel’s mother had loved it, and had taught 
their little one to love it too; it would seem 
strange not to have it there upon his coat 
where his eyes and his memory could rest 
upon it. He would have to tell Rosel that 
he had lost it—so he had, through service 
to her, but that she must never know. He 
had hoped to wear it to the grave; ah well, 
perhaps on the day when death should come 
for him and cleanse him of his sins, she 
would find it, and put it again in its place 
upon his breast. He laid it in a drawer of 
the desk where he kept the mementos of his 
wife. The key turned harshly in the lock; 
to him it was like the sound of striking earth, 
that they who mourn may not forget; for 
he was putting from him the thing he treas- 
ured next to his daughter herself. Then 
with a stern face, and hands that were steady 
in their purpose, he bore the Bergonzi to the 
light. 

The moon was behind the towers of Saint 
Elizabeth, and he waited for her coming. 
How tall the spires of the old cathedral 
seemed; taller than ever to-night with the 
shadowy mist-drapery about them as if they 
were the fingers of the Church reaching up 
to clasp the hem of the garments of the Di- 
vine Ruler of the skies, and draw His atten- 
tion earthward. And was that the light of 
His eyes shining down through the parting 
of the clouds? How tireless He was in the 
care of His children, and how ceaselessly 
He kept watch over them. And oh, the 
infinite skies stretching above the tired world; 
the skies where his wife waited for him, and 
trusted him, and kept her faith strong in his 
right doing; and where their little Otto, no 
longer the frail, delicate child he had been, 
but made well and strong by this new life, 
waited too, side by side with his mother, 
and the dear God who ruled there in all 
tenderness and justice. 

The old violin mender sank upon his 
knees, bowing his head till it rested on the 
polished top of the Bergonzi whose destruc- 
tion he had planned; in that instant he’ knew 
the thing he had contemplated to be impos- 
sible to him. The shadows of the spires ot 
Saint Elizabeth fell over him, but they could 
not shut out the light that flooded his soul. 
He arose, and with painstaking fingers fixed 
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the loosened peg of the violin. Then, with 
a buoyant step, he went out into the silent 
street. 


The next morning after the rehearsal Rosel 
came hurrying to the little shop alone. Her 
father waited for her, and looking farther 
down the street saw Xavier Rischel sur- 
rounded by a group of enthusiastic friends. 

«« Tt is the beginning of the end,”’ he said, 
and his voice broke in its sadness. 

She came swiftly in to him, and laid her 
arms about his shoulders. Her eyes shone, 
and her lips smiled. 

<< Oh, it was beautiful, father! Beyond 
anything he has ever done. It thrills me 
yet,’’ she breathed. 

«« And the Impresario—was he pleased ?”’ 

She nodded eagerly. <* But it did no 
good; Xavier utterly refused to listen to his 
proposal,’’ she laughed, tremulously. 

He freed himself from her arms, and re- 
garded her with the sheerest amazement. 
«« Xavier refused to listen to his proposal ?”’ 
he echoed. 

«He preferred to become one of the 
teachers in the Conservatory,’’ she went on, 
enjoying his surprise; ‘‘you know his old 
master, Professor Recker, has urged the fac- 
ulty all along to offer him a position there, 
and it only needed this evidence of his great 
talent to convince them that his advice was 
right.”’ 

«« And Xavier declined the Impresario’s 
offer ?’’ Herr Steindel repeated slowly. 

««He desired that no postponement to 
our marriage should occur,.and no separa- 
tion after,’’ she said, flushing. 

He sat down dazedly in his old chair, 
letting his head rest against the stained leather 
back. Rosel stood by him waiting for his 
words of congratulation, but none came. 
He had been moved too deeply for mere 
words. He only took her strong hand in 
his and smoothed it with his rough palm. 
Presently he arose, and crossed to the little 
desk in the corner, and unlocking one of its 
drawers took something out from among the 
treasured remembrances that rested there. 
It was the iron cross, and he smiled as he 
put it on. 

Avma Martin Estasrook, 


























T is odd how changes swing round in 
the theatre. At one time, one style of 
play will be in vogue, and three years 

later an entirely different class of drama will 
be popular. Some years ago, it was the 
war play. ‘* Held by the Enemy,”’ << Shen- 
andoah,’’ «*A Fair Rebel,’’ ‘«* Across the 
Potomac ’’—all these plays had the civil war 
for a theme or background, and each en- 
joyed success. Blue and gray uniforms, 
tearful heroines bidding soldier lovers good- 
bye, and later rescuing them from death in 
some remarkable fashion, horses galloping 
madly in the wings, powder and smoke—all 
these were part of the popular war play. 
Then they gradually went out of style, and 
the next craze was for the racing drama. 
There were no end of melodramas carried 
to success by an exciting horserace. ‘* The 
County Fair’? was one of the first and 
‘<The Sporting Duchess’’ was one of the 
last, with “‘In Old Kentucky,’’ ‘*The 
Prodigal Daughter’’ and a number of others 
in between. The winning horse always 
saves the old homestead, or lifts the mort- 
gage, or recoups the family fortunes in 
some way, and of course the winning horse 
is always the hero’s horse. In English mel- 
odramas the hero is usually his own jockey, 
while in the native article the heroine often 
puts on the white tights, tucks her hair up 
under a jockey’s cap, and, entirely unrecog- 
nized, as would be impossible in real lite, 
wins by a neck. ‘Then came the problem 
play, in which a lot of nasty conditions and 
social scandals were the feature. Human 
emotions were probed to the core, and the 
weaknesses and baser passions of men and 
women were displayed in a glaring light. 
Social conditions, for which there is no cure 
but time and a truer civilization, weré brought 
up to be discussed and solved in an evening. 
While the public was yet under the thrall of 
these sickening and unsatisfactory plays, the 
romantic drama was revived, and instead of 
the dress coat and low cut gown we had 


once more the sword and top boots, the stiff 
brocade and Gainesborough hat. This gave 
a much healthier tone to our drama, for’ the 
heroes were brave and honest and the women 


tender and true. The blood was stirred 
and the taxed brain soothed. 

Just now, we have a mixture of many 
kinds of drama. A few of the popular rac- 
ing plays are still to be seen; we have a 
new war play—three, in fact; one or two 
of the least objectionable problem plays are 
given, and there are any number of romantic 
dramas. Of the latter class it must be said, 
however, that the most popular are the mod- 
ern plays in which comedy and drama of 
the present day are deftly interwoven with 
romance which is almost medieval. We 
do not often see one of the old ‘*swash- 
buckling’? romances such as Dumas and 
D’Ennery wrote. 


i * 


How many generations does it take to 
produce a group of famous actors? While 
the American stage is graced at the present 
day with many clever and gifted players, it 
is indisputable that we have no such actors 
as lived ten years or more ago. Is there 
one of the present day to compare with 
Edwin Booth in genius and temperament ; 
with Lawrence Barrett in culture and ambi- 
tion; with W. J. Florence in unctuous 
comedy? ‘True, we have Joseph Jefferson, 
an incomparable comedian, but the last of 
his line. There is no tragedian of genius 
on the American stage to-day. Many have 
talent, great talent, but the divine spark 
which illumines such characters as Hamlet, 
Othello, Iago, Shylock, Lear and Macbeth, 
is sadly lacking. The attention of the ma- 
jority of the actors of the present is wisely 
given to modern, or comparatively modern, 
drama, for they are not equal to the classics. 

Look at a group of actors who flourished 
not so long ago but that recollection of them 
is still fresh in the minds of the older gener. 
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ation: Edwin Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, 
the elder Booth, John McCullough, then 
Jater Edwin Booth and Mary Anderson. 
When shall we see their like again ? 

As literature seems to move in cycles, so 
it is with the drama. The great literary 
geniuses of this country, Poe, Irving, Cooper, 
Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne and Holmes, 





have all passed away, and there are none at 
the present time to take their places. 

We have much that is good in literature 
and in acting, but little that is great. 


sb 
a 


* 
There are few instances in which a com- 
plete stranger has developed into a popular 


" 


| 


Mary Mannering. 
From her latest photograph by Thors. 
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favorite in less time than has Mary Manner- 
ing, of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum company. 
A year ago she was unknown; now her 
excellent work has made her friends and 
admirers in many cities, and her pretty face 
has been photographed and shown in all the 
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éarnest voice, and a pair of most beautiful 
and expressive dark eyes. In comedy she 
is piquant, in emotion convincing, and in 
pathos or ingenuous sweetness altogether 
charming. Miss Mannering remains with 
the Lyceum Company this season as leading 


Rebecca Warren. 
From photograph by Schloss. 


shop windows. Miss Mannering is English, 
but not obtrusively so, like Mrs. Kendal, 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, or even Olga Neth- 
ersole, all of whom have a manner and a 
style most obviously British. She is slim of 
figure, rather graceful, with a_ sweet and 


woman, and James K.~ Hackett is still lead- 
ing man. A touch of romance is given to 
the organization this year from the fact that 
these two young players are engaged to be 
married. The wedding will probably take 
place at the end of the season. 
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An actor well known and famous through- The success of ¢¢ The Girl From Paris,’’ 
out this country is Otis Skinner, who be- the musical comedy produced a year ago by 
longs to our small band of romantic players. E. E. Rice at tue Herald Square ‘Theatre, 
Mr. Skinner is handsome and dashing in the _ has been so great that the coming season no 
romantic dress, but he does not confine him- less than three companies will present the 
self merely to the heroic. One of his best piece. The original cast will remain in 


a 








Otis Skinner. 
From photograph by Falk. 


npersonations is in ** The Fool’s Revenge,’? New York and the other two will go on the 
a most trying part, in which he exhibits road. The prosperity of this production 
much power and passion. Another roman- has been remarkable, and is largely due to 
tic drama in which Mr. Skinner has often the clever people engaged in it. Clara Lip- 
appeared is ‘‘ His Grace de Grammont,’’ a man in the title-rdle is particularly fetching, 
play of the gay days of old. acting, singing and dancing with true Pa- 
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risian chic, and Louis Mann, as an eccentric 
German inn-keeper, contributes a character 
sketch that is a great hit. 


s 
* 


* x 

One of the brightest and most breezy of 
our young comedians is Cyril Scott, who is 
now appearing in ‘*‘ The Circus Girl,’’ and 
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so smoothly and with such a dash, that his 
name has become synonymous with this line 
of work. For several years Mr. Scott was 
a member of Charles Frohman’s forces, ap- 
pearing in ‘*The Lost Paradise,’? ‘‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,’* and other well 
known dramas; then he joined De Wolf 
Hopper’s company and sang in ‘‘ Dr. Syn- 


Cyril Scott. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony. 


demonstrating the fact that a fine singing 
voice is not always indispensable in musical 
comedy. Mr. Scott has an engaging and 
very clever style of comedy ; his acting in 
his line is above reproach, and on this ac- 
count much worse singing than his would be 
accepted. Somehow it always happens that 
the parts he assumes are very audacious and 
glib young men, and he impersonates them 


tax,’? and last season he managed to 
combine the two elements of comedy and 
music by appearing in ‘¢ The Circus Girl,”’ 
playing his réle delightfully, and singing one 
or two songs quite well. 

* * 


Blanche Walsh is a very capable and in- 
telligent young actress who has had much 
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experience for the length of time she has 
been on the stage. Adventuress, society 
woman, conventional heroine, ingénue, 
Trilby (there is really no class in which this 
character can be named; it stands by itself ), 
boy and romantic réle—all these different 
parts Miss Walsh has assumed and played 
well. Her Tri/by was beautiful and effec- 
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Miss Walsh is playing the heroine in <« Se- 
cret Service,’’ having done the part in Lon- 
don during this drama’s famous run there this 
past summer. 


sk sk 
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«« Nature’’ is the title of a spectacular 
melodrama produced at the Academy of 


Blanche Walsh. 
From photograph by. Falk 


tive, and some time ago she appeared ina 
dual réle in the melodrama << Straight from 
the Heart,’’ playing a boy and agirl. About 
her best work, however, was as the adven- 
turess in ** The Great Diamond Robbery,’’ 
for this line is well suited to her rather cold, 
hard style. As yet, there is little softness 
or sweetness in her moods. At present 


Music in magnificent style, early this fall. 
The scenery, costumes and accessories are 
of the handsomest and most elaborate ever 
seen, and many novel effects are introduced. 
There is little to the play itself, but for 
beautiful ballets, marches, spangles and 
scenic equipment, ‘‘ Nature’’ is a great pro- 
duction, 
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The annual invasion of the English in our 
theatrical world has already begun, and the 
first imported burlesque or musical comedy 
of the season is here. This, while really 
the pioneer of them all, is the last to arrive, 
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production is called «*In Town,’’ and there 
remains not much more to be said about it 
beside the fact that it contains a great many 
beautiful, blonde and beaming young Eng- 
lish women, one or two comedians, who 





Lillian Dering. 
From photograph by Schloss. 


and in it is recognized the original source of 
many of the features with which we have 
become so familiar in such productions as 
«<The Gaiety Girl,’? «*The Shop Girl,”’ 
*« The Artist?s Model,’’ etc. The present 


are funny in a most gentlemanly way, some 
fine scenery and a few good songs. ‘In 
Town ’’ will be seen at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre for some time. The piece is hand- 
somely staged and costumed. 
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When the Fauntleroy craze was at its 
height about ten years ago, Elsie Leslie was 
a name in everybody’s mouth, and that little 
lady’s performance of Mrs. Burnett’s gallant 
child-hero was praised and talked about al- 
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school. All these years she has been study- 
ing and attaining the accomplishments ex- 
pected in a society young lady, but while 
her dramatic talent is unquestioned it is 
scarcely likely that she will return to the 


Elsie Leslie. 
Photograph copyright 1895 by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


most unceasingly. In the very zenith of 
her popularity, after impersonating the little 
lord and also appearing in Mark Twain’s 
«Prince and the Pauper,”’ little Elsie Les- 
lie retired from the stage and returned to 


stage. Last spring when *< L’ Arlésienne ’’ 
was about to be produced, the managers 
greatly desired her to create the ingénue 
part, but neither tears nor entreaties could 
induce her teachers or guardians to give her 
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Roland Reed. 
Photograph by Morrison, 


up to the theatre. From the portrait of 
Miss Leslie here reproduced, it will be seen 
that the lovely child is developing into a 
beautiful young woman. 


L sb 
* L * 


A clever comedian, and one whose popu- 
larity extends all over the country, is Roland 
Reed, a portrait of whom we present this 
month. Mr. Reed is an original and amus- 
ing actor; he has an individual voice and 
manner that lend character to all his work, 
and he generally manages to select plays in 
which he appears to advantage. In ‘* Lend 
Me Your Wife,’’ which he played for some 
time, he was particularly felicitous, and in 
«<The Politician’’ last season he was suc- 
cessful. This fall he has produced a new 
comedy by George H. Broadhurst, called 
«¢ The Wrong Mr. Wright,’’ which is full 
of amusing complications. Seymour Sites, a 
San Francisco millionaire, is robbed of a 
large sum by his cashier, who escapes and 
assumes the name of Wright. Sites offers a 
large reward for his capture, and then tries 
to save his money by finding the man him- 
self. He also travels under the alias of 
Wright. A female detective gets on his 
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track, and as his actions are suspicious, Sites 
is arrested for robbing himself, hence the 
title, «« The Wrong Mr. Wright.”’ Several 
minor complications add zest to the plot, for 
nearly all the characters, for various reasons, 
try to disguise their identity. Mr. Reed 
gives an excellent performance, and Isadore 
Rush as the detective is very vivacious and 
wears some stunning gowns, as she always 
does. The best character in the play is the 
caddish Englishman, Lord Brazenface, played 
in particularly truthful and artistic style by 
Bert Coote. 


se sb 
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The death of Mrs. John Drew removes 
from the American stage a figure that for 
long years was a credit and an ornament to 
the drama of this country. While a child 
of six, Mrs. Drew, whose maiden name 
was Louisa Lane, was brought to America 
from England, by her mother (who was an 
actress and singer), and in 1827 made her 
debut in «« Richard III.’’ as the little Duke 
of York. And, by the way, how many of 
the older players date their first appearance 
from that same part! Few can say it 
twenty years hence, but in those days the 
old play was a part of every serious actor’s 
repertoire. Her first fame in this country 
was as a child actress—in fact, an infant 
prodigy—but later she grew out of such 
parts and took her place in the standard 
comedies and dramas of the day, becoming 
a favorite, and she played a great variety of 
characters, appearing with many noted actors. 
She also managed the Arch Street Theatre 
in Philadelphia for a number of years. Mrs. 
Drew’s most familiar impersonation to the 
present generation was Mrs. Ma/aprop, in 
Sheridan’s immortal comedy, ‘¢ The Rivals.”’ 
Her performance of this part seemed to im- 
prove with age, and it was indeed beyond 
criticism. Mrs. Drew was married three 
times, and her three children were all by 
her last husband, John Drew. Georgie 
Drew, her only daughter, married Maurice 
Barrymore, and died about five years ago, 
depriving the stage of a most delightful 
comedienne. John Drew’s position on the 
stage is too well known to call for comment, 
and Sidney Drew, the other son, is a clever 
character comedian. Twoof Mrs. Drew’s 
grandchildren, Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, 
promise to be a credit to the Drew family. 
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It is to be hoped that some day a law will 
be made protecting actors from irresponsible 
managers. It has been and is sadly needed. 
Under the present conditions, any man may 
call himself a manager, engage a company, 
telling the players that he has unlimited back- 
ing, secure a play in some way and book a 
route, and then start out on the road. Busi- 
ness may be good enough to pay salaries the 
first few weeks; then the company struggles 
along for a few more weeks on half or no 
salary; then comes a week of bad business 
and the final crash. They may be in Texas, 
they may be in Kalamazoo. At any rate, 
they are far from home, and the manager 
doesn’t much care whether the actors get 
home again or not. If trunks are not held 
for hotel bills, they are mortgaged in some 
way, and the unhappy players gradually 
work their way home. For this sort of 
thing there is no redress. Even in promi- 
nent companies, where money is supposed 
to be coming in, managers have been known 
to goto court, when sued for money due, 
and swear that they have no connection with 
the company whatever, and this farce is ac- 
cepted by the law. 

Just recently a man, to all appearance re- 
liable, engaged a company and leased a 
prominent New York house for four weeks. 
At the end of the first week, no salaries 
were forthcoming. Bad business was the 
manager’s excuse. A day or two later he 
made a proposition to the company: For 
the week they had already played, he would 
give half salary, on condition that they 
would continue on the second week, at the 
end of which they were to receive full pay 
ment. What could the plavers do? If they 
rebelled, the show was likely to close then 
and they would get nothing. They accepted 
the half pay for the first week, and contin- 
ued on the second. At the end of this time, 
with no money in view, though business had 
been fairly good, the actors struck and re- 
fused to go on without salary. As a con- 
sequence the production closed, leaving the 
performers out of work, having rehearsed 
three weeks, worked two weeks and having 
received half salary for the first week. And 
this is not an unusual case. 

This is wrong, entirely wrong; but law 
and equity cut very little figure in the thea- 
trical business. Why should not a man be 
compelled to give bond or pay license be- 





Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 
Photo. by Falk. 


fore engaging a number of people to work 
for him and assuming the responsibility of 
an organization such as cited above? It 
will be a happy day for the player when 
this condition comes to pass. 


The women dramatists of America have 
been quite as much in evidence during the 
past two seasons as the men, and the condi- 
tion promises to be the same during the 
present theatrical year. One of the fore- 
most and most successful of women play- 
wrights is Madeleine Lucette Ryley, of whom 
we present a portrait this month. Mrs. 
Ryley was popular on the comic opera stage 
some years ago as Madeleine Lucette ; after 
her marriage and retirement she set to work 
writing plays, and has turned out some very 
excellent productions. Her wit is of the 
kind that sparkles, and her humor is full of 
originality. She has invented many new 
stage situations, introduced new characters 
and new ideas, and by her woman’s intui- 
tion made threadbare material seem like 
new. ‘Christopher, Jr.,’’ which John 
Drew produced, and which has also been 
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very popular in England, is from her clever 
pen; ‘*An American Citizen,’’ in which 
Nat Goodwin is appearing, and «‘ The Mys- 
terious Mr. Bugle,’’ a success at the Lyceum 
last spring, are both by Mrs. Ryley. <*A 
Coat of Many Colors,’’ the first play in the 
repertoire of the Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon company, is also her work. 


PLAYS REVIEWED. 


The first worthy and artistic production 
of the dramatic season was that of «*A 
Southern Romance,’’ at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. The play is a dramatization by 
B. B. Valentine and Leo Ditrichstein of 
Mrs. D. Higbee’s novel «¢ In God’s Coun- 
try,’’ and contains all the charm of that 
story, as well as the delightful, intangible 
quality we call ‘‘atmosphere.’’ The plot 
is simple, but touching, with its picture of 
home life in the blue grass region, and with 
the dramatic events which develop in the 
simple lives of its characters. It shows us 
Lydia Ransom, a typical Southern girl, with 
a father whose ideas of right and honor place 
him in the old régime of Southern gentle- 
men. He is in financial difficulties and she 
is engaged to his chief benefactor, a hot- 
headed young man devoted to horse-racing. 
Then appears upon the scene a man, appar- 
ently a tramp but obviously a gentleman, 
and really a French nobleman in disguise, 
who seeks employment and becomes Lydia’ s 
gardener. Ina short time they have be- 
come very much in love; they elope and are 
pursued by the girl’s father and fiancé, who 
snatch Lydia from her lover as they step on 
the train, and stun him with a blow. He 
makes his way back, however, and pleads 
his cause so eloquently before the old father 
that the story ends happily. The play is 
picturesque all through, but there are two 
pictures in it which are the most thrilling 
and beautiful seen on the stage for many a 
day. The first is at the climax of the sec- 
ond act when the eloping lovers dash across 
the stage on the same horse, after the fashion 
of Young Lochinvar, and the second is in 
the third act when the old father, shamed 
and sorrowing, with gun over his shoulder, 
leads his own horse home, with the girl a 
prisoner, pale and defiant. 

There are several subsidiary characters 
which lend brightness to the piece, and the 
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acting 1s of the highest order. Katherine 
Grey does her best work yet as the impul- 
sive Southern girl; her interpretation of the 
part is perfect in its fidelity to life; her emo- 
tion is natural, and she creates a deep sym- 
pathy for the beautiful Lydia Leo Di- 
trichstein makes his part of the viscount- 
gardener stand out with telling effect. His 
accent, his manner and his love-making are 
extremely fascinating, and the strength and 
dignity he shows in trying moments will be 
a surprise to those who have seen him only 
in humorous characters. Mr. Ditrichstein’s 
performance in ‘*A Southern Romance”’ 
places him in the very front rank of charac- 
ter actors. Other players who do good 
work are Frank Bangs, who gives a fine per- 
formance of the father; Maud Haslam, who 
is delightful as a New York girl, and Em- 
mett Corrigan, who is excellent as the sport- 
ing young Kentuckian. 


««Change Alley,’? the new play with 
which E. H. Sothern opened his season at 
the Lyceum last month, does not afford this 
popular actor any opportunity to distinguish 
himself, and his part in it is in great contrast 
to his roles in ** The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 
and «* An Enemy to the King.’’ ‘The pe- 
riod of the new play is that of George I., 
and the plot turns on the speculations of that 
time which were made in the famous ** South 
Sea Bubble.’’ All of the hero’s money is 
lost in this venture and then recovered by 
the heroine, but the events that lead up to 
the climax are not particularly interesting, 
and it is almost impossible to feel much re- 
gard for the characters, as they all lack dis- 
tinction. Mr. Sothern is such a fine actor 
and his company is composed of such clever 
players, that it is too bad for them to waste 
their time and talents on such a play as 
«« Change Alley.”’ 

* ¥ K 

Contradictory titles being in vogue at the 
present time, ** A Bachelor’s Honeymoon”’ 
is in order. In this case, however, the 
bachelor is a newly married man bearing the 
name of Bachelor, and the title of the play 
is simply a clever catchword. A rather 
elderly gentleman (a widower) in the ab- 
sence of his grown up children marries an 
actress, and tries to keep the secret fora 
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time. His children come home unexpectedly 
and, fearful of their displeasure, the unhappy 
husband tries to explain the gay wife’s pres- 
ence without disclosing their marriage. This 
leads to no end of complications, which are 
funny and exciting, and which are well pre- 
sented by the company. 


NOTES. 

** Soldiers of Fortune,’’ the recent novel 
by Richard Harding Davis, which is now 
enjoying considerable popularity, has been 
dramatized by the author, and will be seen 
on the stage during the season. It is also 
believed that Mr. Hall Caine’s book «*« The 
Christian,’’ is to be presented in dramatic 
form. 


* * 


sb 
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A new war play soon to be presented is 
«¢Cumberland ’61,’’ by Franklin Fyles. In 
the company will be such players as John 
Kellerd, a particularly fine actor, who made 
a great hit in ** The Heart of Maryland,’’ 
and who is one of the finest villains on our 
stage; Edgar L. Davenport, an excellent 
young leading man; W. J. Ferguson, who 
is without a superior in certain character 
parts; Lionel Barrymore, son of his clever 
father; and Amelia Summerville, who is 
well remembered for her appearance as the 
Merry Little Mountain Maid in * Adonis’”’ 
with Dixey, and for her remarkable recent 
transformation from embonpoint to sylph-like 
slimness and beauty. With such a com- 
pany, the production will -be most interest- 
ing, and as Mr. Fyles was co-author of that 
highly successful play, ‘*'The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,’’ the new war drama is likely 
to be a good one, 


No less than three plays containing the 
word ** Klondyke’”’ in their title have been 
announced, and probably a dozen more mel- 
odramas’' have been written or adapted to 
suit the present craze. Almost any sort of 
a mining play, containing a few icebergs 
(these are easily interpolated) will do for a 
Klondyke drama. The American playwright 
is up to date if nothing else. 


Anthony Hope, whose << Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ dramatized, was such a tremendous 
success, and whose *¢ Phroso’’ Maud Adams 
will present the coming season, is about to 
make a lecture tour of A.nerica. Mr. Hope 
is young and good-looking, as well as being 
extremely clever, so it is no wonder the gos- 
sips are always engaging him to some pretty 
young woman. He is without doubt the 
most engaged man in London and it takes a 
good share of his or his secretary’s time 
denying rumors of this kind. Perhaps some 
pretty American girl may prove gossip false 
for once. 


Among our portraits this month are those 
of two young and promising actresses, Re- 
becca Warren and Lillian Dering. Miss 
Warren is a member of Mr. Sothern’s com- 
pany, and does a very clever bit of emotional 
acting in ‘*Change Alley.”’ The picture 


we give of her shows Miss Warren in the 
costume of that play, in she which makes a 
very attractive appearance. 

Lillian Dering is a lovely blonde, a grad- 
uate of the Wheatcroft school of acting, and 
a capable young actress. She will probably 
be seen in New York during this season. 





























HE musical season of 1897-98, now 
about to open, will disclose a few 
rather peculiar features in the pros- 

pectus of individuals who control and shape 
the musical affairs of this continent. Among 
these new experiments New York will take 
the initiative, as usual. 

In trying to fill the gap made by the loss 
of a long grand opera season, two concert 
series have been arranged. ‘These enter- 
tainments are to be held at the Astoria Hotel, 
which will have a ball-room quite equal in 
size to any theatre auditorium in town. Both 
series of entertainments are to have the boxes 
and seats only 
attainable 
through = sub- 
scription, thus 
assuring -high 
prices, exclud- 
ing genuine 
music lovers, 
and affording 
the fashionable 
an opportunity 
of displaying 
gowns, and 
mingling con- 
versation (and 
in one instance 
light —_ refresh- 
ments) with 
the music. The 
first series will 
be orchestral 
concerts, with 
Seidl and his 
orchestra and 
soloists of dis- 
tinction. . The 
other series, 
under the aus- 
pices of the 
“<Society of 
Musical Arts,’’ 
will afford pa- 





Anton Seidl. 
Photo. copyright 1895 by Aimé Dupont, N. Y. 


trons an %pportunity of hearing new one- 
act operas, ballets, musical pantomimes, op 
erettas and comedies by the best talent, with 
complete costumes and stage settings. 


The musical event of the most importance 
this fall will be the first Maine Festival. 
No other musical undertaking can compare 
in educational importance to that of a state 
festival. 
establishment of choral societies and small 
orchestras throughout the entire country, the 


The necessary preparation, the 


rehearsals under the best available conductors, 
al] cause an 
enthusiasm 
over and _fa- 
miliarity with 
good music not 
attainable in 
any other way. 

Mr. William 
R. Chapman, 
who is a native 
of Maine, has 
30 thoroughly 
enthused the 
people of that 
state on the 
musical festival 
subject that 
they have re- 
sponded most 
cordially, and 
are sparing no 
efforts or mon- 
ey in this in- 
terest. The 
city of Bangor 
is to have a 
large auditor- 
ium built ex- 
pressly for this 
event, which 
will take place 
there early in 
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Lillian Nordica. 
Photo. copyright 1896 by Aimé Duport, N. Y. 


October and a few days later in Portland. 
The principal star of the festivals is to be 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, who is also a native 
of Maine. Other Maine singers and com- 
posers will be well represented, and the pro- 
grams are of a high standard of excellence. 
If the same amount of enthusiasm is main- 
tained that has been generated, Maine will 
become as great a musical center as Massa- 
chusetts. 


e+, * 


The Worcester Festival was never more 
imposing than this year. Forty years’ ex- 
perience has done much to make these festi- 
vals the most important events in the history 


of American music. This year the pro- 
grams for the seven concerts and matinées 
were particularly fine, Gounod’s, << Redemp- 
tion’’ being the master-piece. Two new 
choral works by H. W. Parker and Goring- 
Thomas were given, and E. A. MacDowell’s 
«« Indian Suite.’”” Mme. Gadski, Mr. David 
Bispham, Mr. Evan Williams, and Rafael 
Joseffy were the principal soloists, with Carl 
Zerrahn as the conductor of the well bal- 
anced chorus and orchestra. 


* — * 


Anton Seid] has given Americans greater 
cause than ever for pride in being able to 
claim him as theirs. London critics were 
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Moritz Rosenthal. 


rather loath to award him the laurels he won 
through his masterful interpretations of Wag- 
ner, but before the season closed, they were 
unanimous in their praises. In fact Herr 
Seidl completely conquered London through 
Wagner, then went to Bayreuth and con- 
tinued to conquer. He returned to America 
with renewed energy to face enough engage- 
ments awaiting him for six conductors. 
ok s 

Moritz Rosenthal, the wonderful Rou- 
manian pianist who was only heard in this 
country a few times before he succumbed to 
typhoid fever in Chicago, has been regain- 
ing his health at the famous watering places 
in Europe, and will begin another American 
tour with a series of piano recitals in New 


York in November. From his latest photo- 
graph, which we publish, one can see he is 
not quite as robust as before his illness ; 
however, those who have heard him re- 
cently pronounce his playing still among the 
most wonderful performances of the kind in 
the world. 


Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood, the noted 
American contralto, who, in the few seasons 
she has been before the public, has gained 
recognition from the highest musical authori- 
ties, both here and in Canada, will be the 
soloist at many of the most important festi- 
vals and concerts this season. 

Mrs. Bloodgood has not had _ success 


thrust upon her, but has gained her enviable 
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musical position through untiring application 
to her art. 

Unlike most American trained artists, 
Mrs. Bloodgood has acquired a very exten- 
sive repertoire, including oratorios, sacred 
works and operas, besides modern lieder and 
chansons; consequently she is ready to accept 
the numerous engagements offered, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. She holds the palm at pres- 
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ent as the finest oratorio contralto in this 
country. In appearance Mrs. Bloodgood 
has been likened to Mme. Eames, and on 
the concert stage she is certainly the embodi- 
ment of grace and intelligent beauty. 


* * 


* 
Italy is constantly furnishing the musical 
and dramatic world much to discuss ; last 


Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood. 
Photo. by Parkinson, 
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Mme. Mathilde Marchesi. 


year Giordano, the composer of that re- 
markable opera ‘* Andrea Cheniar,’? was 


the Italian sensation here. This year we 
hear much of the actor, Zacconi, wkom we 
will have the pleasure of seeing next year, 
and of the Banda Rossa which has been 
stirring Europeans to the greatest enthusiasm 
during its recent tour. 

That Italian bands are numerous, the 
traveler through Italy easily observes ; every 
town supports at least one, which is under 
the most rigid training, and municipal disci- 
pline. A few of these bands have become 
very famous throughout the world, and are 
not easily excelled—the Banda Roma, 
Banda Bianca and Banda Rossa being the 
most noted. 

This latter band will be heard in New 
York at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


October fifteenth, under the baton of the 
handsome young leader Sig. Lorrentino. 
They come from the town of San Severo, 
sixty strong, with eight distinguished soloists 
among them, and a vocalist, Fraulein Von 
Vahsel, court singer to the King of Saxony ; 
also a young violinist of considerable repu- 
tation, Miss Carlotta Stubenrauch. Con- 
trary to most band organizations, they do 
not confine their programs principally to 
martial music, but to operatic selections, 
especially orchestrated by their eminent 
leader -vhose work even German musicians 
say can not be excelled. Each member of 
the band is obliged to be a thorough musi- 
cian before he is considered eligible, and 
they are obliged to rehearse so many hours 
every day. In this country of excellent 
bands, as in Germany, they will not find a 
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lack of appreciation if they inspire it, and 
from European accounts they undoubtedly 
will. 


* 


Although it is not yet positively decided 
that the widely talked of Mme. Marchesi 
will come to America this fall, there is a 
strong probability that she will make the trip 
sometime during the season; at any rate the 
financial inducements are enormous, and her 
presence in New York would be a most im- 
portant event in musical circles, There 
have been as many rumors as self-styled 
pupils, regarding the personality and extra- 
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ordinary methods of this world-famous 
teacher, and no two agree, but that Mme. 
Marchesi has given the lyric world more 
great artists than any other teacher cannot 
be denied, nor the fact that she has taught 
more Americans. One of her famous pupils 
who had spent much time with Madame at 
her home, said that the secret of her success 
as a teacher was principally due to her en- 
tire frankness, wonderful magnetism and un- 
tiring activity. To spend a few hours in 
her presence, noting her daily curriculum, 
would enthuse the most indifferent person. 
A brilliant woman, of rare intellectual abil- 
ity, speaking five languages without the least 


Antoinette Trebelli. 
From photograph by Falk, Melbourne, 
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accent, and having a thorough knowledge 
of music and dramatic art, Mme. Marchesi 
will prove to the American girls a wonder- 
fully interesting teacher and a most severe 
critic. 

Many people think Mme. Marchesi a 
Parisian, but she was born in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main three score and ten years ago, and 
has resided in Paris for only about fourteen 
years. The photograph of her herewith re- 
produced, is one taken this year, and is pro- 
nounced to be a perfect representation of 
Madame as she stands criticizing her class. 

Mme. Zelie Trebelli will be remembered 
by all opera goers of some years ago as a 
contralto who has not yet been eclipsed, and 
her husband, Sig. Alessandro Bettini, was 
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one of the most famous tenors the operatic 
stage has known ; so it is little wonder that 
their daughter, Antoinette Trebelli, has con- 
quered the music lovers of Europe, the An- 
tipodes, and part of this continent by her 
art in using a most remarkable soprano voice. 
Mlle. Trebelli was born in Paris, but re- 
ceived her education in Italy, France and 
England, under eminent masters, which af- 
fords her a most varied repertoire. Her 
style is irreproachable, and her facility of 
execution astounding. In her interpretation 
of operatic arias, oratorio, lieder or chan- 
sons, she is distinctly artistic and individual, 
showing evidence of genius and a thorough 
mastery of her art. Mlle. Trebelli will be 
heard in concerts, recitals and oratorio while 
in this country. As her portrait shows, she 
is beautiful as well as gifted. 
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Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 


Several seasons ago a young Belgian ’cel- 
list, Jean Gérardy, appeared before the 
American public quite unheralded, and won 
immediate recognition as an artist of the 
highest order. He was then a youth in 
knickerbockers, but a most convincing inter- 
preter of classic music, and his tour was a 
great success. He returns this year, consid- 
erably changed in appearance, an artist upon 
whom European critics have bestowed the 
highest encomiums. When here before, 
Gérardy was always accc npanied by his 
sister when he played without orchestra, 
and their ensemble was perfect. 

The fact that Aimée Lachamur, the French 
composer and pianist, is a devoted friend of 
Gérardy, and is coming to America this 
winter, may mean that these two great ar- 
tists will be heard frequently together. 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich will be the first 
great vocalist heard in New York this sea- 
son, appearing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House at a grand orchestral concert on the 
twenty-sixth of October. 

She will undoubtedly revive many pleas- 
ant recollections of the season of grand opera 
some years ago, when she created a perfect 
furore by her wonderful voice and musical 
versatility. 

Mme. Sembrich has been before the pub- 
lic since such an early age, and made so 
many artistic conquests the world over, one 
might attribute more years to her than she 
could possibly recollect. She was born in 
Galicia, Austria, less than thirty-eight years 
ago. Her parents being musicians, the lit- 
tle Marcella’s musical education was begun 
while a mere child. She evinced such a 
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wonderful aptitude in conquering the most 
intricate piano compositions before she had 
reached eight years of age that eminent mu- 
sicians were attracted to her during a little 
concert tour she was making to earn money 
to carry on her education. Very soon it 
was discovered that the youthful musician 
had also a remarkable talent for the violin, 
as well as possessing a voice of great sweet- 
ness and flexibility. Her violin and piano 
studies were pursued with great diligence 
under the best masters, until it was deemed 
advisable to cultivate her voice. This was 
carefully commenced and finished under the 
direction of the celebrated Lamperti in Milan. 
Always intense and comprehensive in all her 
studies, Mme. Sembrich soon made her dé- 
but in Milan, the center of vocal art, caus- 
ing a genuine sensation by her intelligent 
interpretations and marvellous vocalization. 

Since then her career has been a most 
brilliant one. Although Mme. Sembrich 
has literally conquered the world through 
her voice, which has absorbed the better 
part of her attention and time, she has not 
allowed her violin or piano playing to per- 
ceptibly diminish, and could at the present 
time concertize as a violiniste of distinction. 

San Franciscans are promised the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this great artiste in grand 
opera, surrounded by a brilliant company, 
early in the approaching year. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Anton Dvorak, the great Russian com- 
poser, will again be at the head of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music in New York 
this year. Rafael Joseffy will also resume 
his piano classes there. Mrs, Jeannette 
Thurber is very persistent and earnest in her 
efforts to make this institution of national 
benefit. 


Some of the new operas Europeans win 
hear this season, are ‘‘ Sapho’’ by Massenet, 
««Der Evangelmann’’ by Kunzl, «* Odys- 
seus*’ by Burgert, «* Morna’’ by Isadore 
de Lara, ‘*Bohéme’’ by Puncini, and a 
score or more of lighter works, the princi- 
pal one among these being ‘*'The King’s 
Children’? by Humperdinck, the composer 
of that charming opera ‘* Hansel and Gre- 
tel.”’ 
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A bronze bust of Anton Rubinstein has 
been placed over the door of the house in 
which he struggled through the early days 
of his career, No. 1 Augusterstrasse, Stutt- 
gart. 


x sk 
* * 
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The latest composition of Leoncavallo 
the composer of ‘I Pagliacci,’’ is **A 
Hymn to the Muses’’ and dedicated to the 
great tenor, Van Dyck, who was so success- 
ful as Parisfa/ this summer. His rendition 
of this rdle caused the greatest enthusiasm, 
and elicited the warmest congratulatiors 
from Frau Wagner, Herr Seidl, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 


no ate 
* PS 
ss 


There are four American prima donnas 
engaged for the fall season of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, the two new ones being 
Mme. Lorraine ( Miss Riley of Boston) and 
Mlle. Marie de Rohan, an American who 
has been greatly admired abroad recently. 
Barron Berthold, who toured with Mme. 
Nordica, and Geo. W. Ferguson, the _bari- 
tone, so well liked here, will also be heard 
with this company. 


a. _s * 
SS 


Mme. Emma Eames was presented to 
Frau Wagner by Herr Scid] this summer, 
and greatly pleased Frau Wagner with her 
exquisite rendition of <‘* Elza’s Dream’’ 
from ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ and some Schubert 
songs. Frau Wagner invited Mme. Eames 
to sing at the Bayreuth festital in’g9. Mme. 
Eames will be heard in Paris, Italy and 
Russia this winter. 


sb se 
BS ia “ 


The De Reszkes have been paying more 
attention to horses than music lately, and 
with almost as good financial results. Their 
plans for the winter are not entirely settled, 
but they will probably be heard in Russia, 
Vienna and Berlin. 


~ st 
* 7 


Mr. Eugene Sibley Wheeler, a young 
composer from Memphis, Tenn., has re- 
cently had an oratorio of his performed in 
Nashville with great success. The work 
proved to be of such interest and merit, that 
several of the most prominent societies will 
render it this season. 
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¢¢ Dear Jack :— 
*¢T’ve heard of the very thing for you at last, but a 
personal interview is needed—tutorship to Gen. Thomas 
Dering’s two boys. Private information. You'll be 
first in the field it you come at once. You can stay 
in my flat—for I won’t be home for a couple of weeks. 
Make yourself quite at home. My man’s a treasure. 
He’ll make you comfortable. If you come to-morrow 
there’ll be seats for the Empire. You might like to 
go. In any case I'll tell Sealy to expect you. 
‘* Ever yours, 
Frep AsHLEy.’ 


HEN Jack Orpin received this let- 

\ \ ter he was inclined to look upon 

it as a stroke of good luck. He 

had been looking out tor a congenial posi- 

tion ever since he left college, but nothing 
quite desirable had come in his way. 

He was a tall, blonde young man, with 
a face eminently calculated to express—noth- 
ing, and a naturally indolent disposition. 
Yet he was attractive to both men and 
women by reason of a certain coolness and 
readiness of speech, and a temper nothing 
could rufle. Moreover, he was an excel- 
lent son, and his devotion to his mother 
was a quite remarkable characteristic in days 
when duty or reverence to one’s parents is 
too often an obsolete commandment. 

He laid down his friend’s letter and lit a 
pipe. He would have preferred a cigar, 
but he had lately been compelled to econo- 
mize. Over the pipe he ruminated. His 
first vague recognition of good fortune be- 
came quite personal and friendly under the 
seductive influence of nicotine. 

«« Of course I’ll go,’’ he decided. *«*Ash- 
ley leaves a good deal unexplained; but 
then, that’s his way. For instance, he 
doesn’t give me General Dering’s address, 
or fix an hour for the interview, or even 
mention if I’m expected to call. Perhaps 
he’ll have left word, though. I hope he’s 
left a couple of dress shirts as well. Mine 
are sure to be in the wash. However, I’ll 
pack up my traps and start by the four-fifty 
to-day. That'll bring me to town in time 
for some dinner, and then the theatre. 
Bless my soul! I’ve not been to a show for 
a year! I’m getting rusty.”’ 

He did not look very ‘rusty’’ when 
he came out of his friend’s bedroom at eight 
o’clock that evening, having bathed, dressed 
and dined with a certain pleasurable satis- 
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faction in the comfort and luxury left at his 
service. 

Fred Ashley had the artistic tastes of the 
day, and plenty of money to indulge them. 
His flat consisted of a sitting and dining- 
room, divided by an archway of carved 
woodwork, and draped with yellow silk 
curtains ; a bedroom and bathroom, kitchen 
and servant’s room. 

Jack sighed enviously as he gazed around. 
He was indifferent as to detail; he knew 
there were pictures, and flowers and big 
palms, and books, and an exquisite boudoir 
piano in an exquisite frame with a fantasti- 
cally draped back. He admired the Cairo- 
work of the dividing screen, and the electric 
light in its yellow, silk-colored globes ; and 
then he took up his overcoat, received the 
latch-key from the solemn-faced man, who 
looked like a bishop, and went out. 

He enjoyed the play very much, and 
strolled home through the lighted streets 
with a sense of wonder at the bustle and 
noise and hurry of the crowds. He thought 
life should never step out of an even calm. 
Rush and hurry were a mistake, and when 
he met them he simply regarded them with 
the cool speculation of an outsider, feeling 
they could never by any means concern him- 
self. 

It was long past midnight when he reached 
his friend’s quarters. He let himself into 
the little dim-lit hall, and, without remov- 
ing his hat or coat, strolled into the dining- 
room. 

The thoughtful attendant had left out a 
bottle of brandy, a siphon of seltzer, and 
some glasses. A crimson-shaded lamp stood 
on the sideboard. He did not remember 
having seen it when he was in the room be- 
fore, but that fact gave him no concern. A 
box of Egyptian cigarettes was beside the 
lamp. With a sr.ile, such as greets an old 
friend, he selected one. 

He was just about to light it when a 
sound arrested him. It was the sound of a 
hurried step and the rustle of skirts. It came 
from the adjoining room. He glanced at 
the Cairo-screen, the yellow silk curtains 
drawn here and there across its apertures. 
A puzzled look came into his languid blue 
eyes. 
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The rustle of silk was followed by the 
closing of a door. He heard a man’s voice 
—then the low, sweet, vibrating tones of a 
woman. ‘‘I haven’t a moment to spare. . 
. . I left the General at the Club, and 
came on. . . . Here, be quick; . . . un- 
fasten the clasp . . . and let me go.”’ 

«<You’re sure you’re not fooling me?”’ 
said the man’s voice. ‘*You’ve not been 
up to any tricks like putting false stones in- 
stead of the real ?”’ 

«© As if you couldn’t find that out to- 
morrow! What use would it be to run this 
risk, only to live through the same scenes 
again? Take them. Mind, it’s the last 
time. You’ve promised ?’’ 

<< Yes; and if they’re worth what you 
say, 1’]l keep my word.  I’il get out of this 
blessed country before the week’s over, and 
say good-bye to you.”’ 

Jack caught the sound of a sigh—a deep- 
breathed sigh, as of relief beyond all words 
to express. A rattle as of loose stones or 
gems falling into some one’s hand ; then the 
skirts rustled across the room. 

The man’s voice spoke again. ‘‘ There’]] 
be a great row about this,’’ hesaid. **You’re 
sure you’ve got your story right ?”’ 

«©l’m_sure,’? came the soft answer. 
«<The necklace must have dropped either in 
the street, getting into. the hansom (I 
wouldn’t have the brougham out to-night) 
or in the cab itself. Of course it will be 
advertised, but that won’t matter. . . . It 
will never be found.”’ 

<< If he sets some of those sharp detec- 
tives on the scent ?”” 

<< Well, it rests with you to outwit them.’ 

Jack began to recover from his first be- 
wilderment. He stared at the room, and 
it struck him that it was not quite the same 
as the one he had dined in. ‘There was a 
slight difference in the decorations. ‘The 
oil-painting over the mantelpiece certainly 
had not been in his friend’s dining-room. 
He must have gone into the wrong flat. It 
was extremely awkward. The rustling pf 
skirts, the closing of a door, disturbed his 
reflections. He heard voices in the hall. 
Evidently the man was showing his visitor 
out. 

He waited a moment, then opened the 
door. He passed into the outer entrance, 
and, on glancing at the number, found he 
had come to the flat above his friend’s. He 
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ran hurriedly down the stairs again. As he 
reached his own door, he heard steps ascend- 
ing. His latchkey evinced a certain obstina- 
cy that gave him an opportunity to delay. 
As the steps approached, he turned and 
looked at the man. The veneer of good 
looks, of faultless evening dress, of a certain 
well-bred hauteur, did not exactly represent 
villainy. Yet Jack Orpin felt that the man 
was stamped ‘‘adventurer,’’ whatever his 
social position. Then he opened his own 
door and pasied into his own flat pro tem. 

Once there, he sat down and lit his pipe, 
and reflected on the many sidedness of 
modern life. What a fool the woman must 
have been! and what a blackguard the man! 
The idea of robbing her of her jewels! . . 
It seemed almost too disgracetul to te cred- 
ible. How had she fallen into his power 
he wondered. And what would te tlie 
consequences of this night’s adventure ? 

Well, after all, it was no concern of his. 
He went to bed and slept soundly, as be- 
came the possessor of good health and ; 
good conscience, and awoke to sunshine, 
and the voice of Sealy, and a letter from his 
friend, giving General Dering’s address and 
hoping he was comfortable. 

At twelve o’clock Jack rang the bell of 
General Dering’s house in Grammercy Park. 
He was shown into the library and asked 
to wait a few moments. 

He looked about the room while he 
waited. It was spacious and handsomely 
furnished. On the oak mantel were severe! 
photographs, one of a very lovely woman, 
another of the same woman with a child on 
her knee, then a group—the same woman 
and two handsome lads, aged about six and 
eight vears. ‘** Mother and sons, evidently. 
thought Jack. ‘A very pretty group too. 
I suppose she is the General’s wife.”’ 

A sound behind him made him turn. 
He saw standing in the doorway a little 
fair-haired boy, who held Jack’s card in his 
hand. 

<< Are you Mr. Hairpins?’’ he asked. 

Jack laughed. <* Not quite,’’ he said. 
-« Was that a guess, or can’t you read _bet- 
ter? My name is Orpin.”’ 

<< You want to be our tutor, don’t you? 
If you are, we shall call you Haifpins. We 
couldn’t help it. We never call our teach- 
ers by their right name. My father can’t 
see you yet. Hehasa policeman with him. 
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There’s been such a row! Mother was at 
the opera last night, and lost her necklace. 
It’s worth ten thousand dollars. Father’s 
awful mad.”’ 

He stopped abruptly. He was suddenly 
pushed aside with more force than _polite- 
ness by another boy, older in appearance, 
but singularly like him. 

««Shut up, Tommy. What business have 
you here anyway ?”’ said the new-comer. 

Then he advanced towards Jack. 

«« How do you do ?’’ he said, with great 
politeness. ‘*I hope my brother hasn’t 
been annoying you?”’ 

He held out his hand and Jack shook it 
heartily. But all the same his sense of be- 
wilderment increased. Was there to be a 
sequel to last night’s adventure? . . . and 
so soon? 

<< Annoying? Oh, no—not at all,’’ he 
said, and looked at the beautiful features and 
soft, clear eyes, and thought what a likeness 
to his mother the boy bore. <‘* He was 
only explaining—something. I came to see 
your father,’’ he went on, feeling a little 
embarrassed before the steady gaze of two 
pairs of eyes. 

«<Yes,’’ said the boy. ‘*I know. He 
told me to say he was engaged for a few 
moments, if you don’t mind waiting.’’ 

‘None of our tutors ever stay long,’’ 
burst in the irrepressible Tommy. <* They 
say we’re too lively for them.’’ He thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and planted his 
legs wide apart. ‘* But I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t get on, with you What 
are you pinching me for, Rob?” he ex- 
claimed, with a sudden shove of his elbow. 
‘<There’s no harm in saying that, and you 
know father won’t engage anyone I| don’t 
like.”’ 

«Don’t you notice him, sir,’’ said the 
elder boy. ‘* He’s awfully spoilt, and much 
too cheeky. You see, he’s the youngest, 
and he used to be very delicate.’’ 

«<Water on the brain,’’ interrupted 
Tommy. <‘‘That’s why I can’t jearn any- 
thing: oi 

<< You can Jearn well enough, only you’ re 
too lazy Ah, here’s father.”’ 

A tall, fine-looking man, of apparently 
forty-five or fifty years, entered the library. 
The two boys abruptly disappeared. He 
apologized for the delay. <««I have had an 
unpleasant task this morning,’ he said 
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frankly. ** My wife lost a valuable neck- 
lace last night, on her way from the opera, 
and I’m naturally worried about it. I’ve 
had to see detectives, and all that sort of 
thing. However, it can’t interest you, Mr. 
Orpin, so let us get to business. Your 
friend, Mr. Ashley, has spoken most highly 
of you. Would you think my boys too 
young to take? Rob is only ten.’’ 

The interview proceeded very pleasantly. 
That Jack Orpin came through it success- 
fully was a marvel to hjmself, for the start- 
ling revelation he had heard rendered him 
extremely uncomfortable. He could not 
help admiring General Dering. There was 
something so simple and straightforward and 
noble about the man. More and more he 
wondered what sort of a woman the wife 
could be to deceive such a husband. For 
that she had deceived him there could be no 
doubt. 

The coincidence that left him now in 
possession of the knowledge that General 
Dering was seeking through the police, was 
certainly a very strange one. A mere acci- 
dent had Jed to a dramatic result by one 
strange leap of chance. He could not for- 
get it. It worried and perplexed him as 
nothing had ever succeeded in doing before. 
He left General Dering’s with the under- 
standing that he was to enter upon his duties 
the following week, and returned to the flat 
in a very complex frame of mind. It lasted 
throughout the day. It was destined to 
trouble him anew when the next morning 
his eves fell on an advertisement in three of 
the leading papers. 

The missing necklace was described, and 
the address given. He could doubt no 
longer that the woman who had come to 
that flat above his own, was Mrs. Dering. 

The discovery was so unpleasant that it 
quite took away from his self-congratulation 
at the ease and success which had attended 
his application for the tutorship. He ques- 
tioned Sealy about the occupant of the other 
flat, and learned that he was a somewhat 
mysterious individual, who received strange 
company at times and was known as an in- 
veterate gambler. 

Jack listened and said nothing; but a 
growing scorn and indignation smouldered 
within him. He would like to have set his 
foot on the neck of this coward, and told 
him what he thought of him. To accept 
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gifts at a woman’s hands was mean enough, 
though he knew hundreds of men did it; 
but to trade on her weakness, her fears—to 
do what this scoundrel had done—that 
seemed to him mean beyond all possible 
meanness. 

Yet why should he concern himself? It 
was no business of his. Certainly no busi- 
ness of his; and yet 

He thought of the handsome little boy ; 
the clear, soft eyes; the frank, well-bred 
manner. Could the mother of such a son 
be a dishonored woman? Again he read 
the advertisement, then threw down the 
paper with a muttered oath. It was no 
business of his. Women were always doing 
foolish things. This particular woman had 
proved herself no wiser than the generality 
of her sex. Why should he bother his 
head about her? 

He put on his hat and went out. At the 
main entrance he met the same man who 
was troubling his peace of mind. Their 
eyes searched each other’s faces with a new 
curiosity. ‘* He is a bully and he is a cow- 
ard,’’ thought Jack. <*I wonder if I could 
possibly fight this thing out? I'd like to tell 
the brute what I think of him. It would be 
a satisfaction before I met—her.’’ 

He turned abruptly —why he could never 
have told. He re-ascended the public stair- 
case, and overtook the other man at the door 
of Ashley’s flat. 

«Excuse me,’’ he said, abruptly; <1 
want a word-with you.”’ 

The other started and looked over his 
shoulder in an apprehensive manner. 

‘sWith me?’’ he said. <‘*Surely you 
mistake—I have not the honor—”’ 

««No—you don’t know me,”’ said Jack, 
coolly. ** But you soon will. May I ask 
you to step in here?”’ 

Something imperative in his look and 
manner seemed to induce reluctant compli- 
ance. He muttered something, but he 
walked in. Jack closed the door behind 
them, and led the way into the dining-room. 

«<T have something to explain to you,’’ 
he said, quietly. «* It may take a little time. 
Won’t you be seated? Perhaps you smoke? 
I fancy you do. Cigarettes—isn’t it?’ 

The man looked at him with rising cu- 
riosity. 

«« How do you know that ?’’ he said. 
**Well, that’s where my explanation 
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comes in,’’ answered Jack, lighting a cig- 
arette, and taking a chair himself. <««I’m a 
stranger here, and a friend lent me his rooms 
for a couple of weeks. I came into them 
the night before last. Yes—the night be- 
tore last. One always ought to be particu- 
lar about dates-—oughtn’t one?”’ 

He blew a light cloud of smoke upwards, 
and looked at the other man. 

<<] fail to see why you should fancy your 
movements interest me,’’ was the curt an- 
swer. 

Jack’s smile was very guileless. ‘* Of 
course they don’t,’’ he said, readily, «only 
I feel bound to tell you this because—well, 
I did a very stupid thing on the night of my 
arrival. J went out to a theatre after din- 
ner, and came home late. I walked up the 
stairs thinking that my friend’s flat was 
higher up than it is. My key opened the 
outer door, and, still fancying I was on the 
right ground, I walked into the dining-room. 
There was no difference, so far as I could 
see, between the furniture and decorations 
above and these.’’ 

He glanced round comprehensively, and 
the eyes opposite followed his own. 

«s That is the reason,”’ he said, ** why J 
know you smoke Egyptian cigarettes.”’ 

‘¢You mean you went into my room by 
mistake ?”’ 

««Exactly. Two nights ago, about one 
o’clock in the morning.’’ 

«« What the devil are you driving at?”’ 
demanded the other man, fiercely. 

«¢Ah! [see you recollect an incident that 
happened. I thought you would. I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing you, but I do know 
something of your visitor, and I know that 
she was unfortunate enough to drop a neck- 
lace in your room. Carelessly fastened, I 
suppose. Let me show you this advertise- 
ment. I am sure you will understand it.’’ 

He took up the newspaper and handed it 
across the table. The man’s face turned a 
curious gray pallor. He took the paper and 
held it before him fora moment. Jack knew 
it was done to gain time. At last he laid it 
down. 

«© You are laboring under a mistake,’’ he 
said. <The lady lost her necklace before 
she came to my rooms.”’ 

««T think,’”’ said Jack, very gently, “< that 
you forgot something I mentioned. I was 
in the next room when the lady arrived,’’ 
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«« You mean you were eavesdropping ?”’ 

The shrug of Jack’s shoulders was very 
expressive. 

** You may call it so if you like. It was 
quite unintentional. I thought I was in my 
own flat, and that some one else had made 
a mistake.”’ 

The man rose abruptly. ‘«*I presume you 
have told me all you have to tell,’’ he 
said. 

«‘No,”’ said Jack. ‘* Not quite. I think 
you had better sit down again.”’ 

«« Curse you for an interfering busybody!”’ 
answered the man, losing his temper. 
«« What business have you to meddle with 
my affairs ?”’ 

<<‘ Pardon me—not yours. I told you I 
was acquainted with the lady.’’ 

«<I congratulate you, then,’’ sneered the 
other, ‘‘especially after what you over- 
heard.”’ 

«<I confess it did not give mea very high 
opinion of you,’’ said Jack, coolly. ** But 
I am sure you are quite ready to restore the 
lost necklace, now that I have given you an 
opportunity.”” 

«© Restore—? Well, hang me if you’re 
not the coolest customer I ever came across! 
You said you’d just come from the country, 
though! I suppose vou’re green enough to 
think you can get around me. You don’t 
quite know with whom you have to deal.’’ 

«©Oh, yes; I think I do,’’ said Jack. 
«« One of that class of gentlemen adventurers 
who trade on silly women, and pay their 
debts by robbery and blackmail.’’ 

The livid face turned scarlet. A flame of 
fierce wrath burst into the pale blue eyes. 
A clenched fist suddenly lifted itself. Jack 
sprang to his feet. 

««Enough of this,’ he said. <I gave 
you a chance of getting out of the affair 
gracefully, but I see hints are lost upon you. 
Well, here’s plain truth at last. You will 
give me Mrs. Dering’s necklace to restore 
to her, or I shall go to her husband and lay 
the whole affair before him. Perhaps when 
you have a man to deal with, and not a 
woman, you will alter your tactics.”’ 

Whatever hidden danger lurked in that 
threat, whatever chance arrow Jack Orpin 
had ‘shot, it seemed to have hit the mark. 
The bully changed into the coward. 

‘‘Her husband!’’ he said. <«A pretty 
scandal and disgrace there’]] be then! Why, 


he’d divorce her it he knew, and what 
would she gain then ?”’ 

««He would do nothing of the kind,’’ 
said Jack. ‘For I should tell him the 
truth.”” 

«« The truth,’’ faltered the other. «* You 
can’t. You don’t know.’’ 

««Oh, don’t I,’’ said Jack, with the con- 
fidence of one who knew nothing. <* We’li 
soon see about that.’’ 

He lit another cigarette and watched his 
opponent. He was evidently troubled; his 
brows were knit, his sullen eyes downcast. 

<«« That necklace,’’ continued Jack, ‘*is a 
trifle too valuable to be lost, without some 
stir about it. It is perhaps unfortunate. that 
there happens to be a witness who can prove 
it was not lost at all. I don’t envy you 
your place in court when it comes to a trial.’’ 

The man started. 

«« Hang you,”’ he said. *«* You know I’m 
ina hole. What do you want? What do 
you propose doing if—lI return the thing ?’’ 

«« Nothing whatever,”’ said Jack. ** Your 
own sense of right-doing will be your re- 
ward; and then I’d advise you to clear out 
of this country. You’re getting too well 
known, you know.”’ 

Tt was another ** bow drawn at venture ’”’ ; 
but Jack had taken the measure of his man 
pretty accurately. <‘*'Ten thousand dollars 
is a good deal to lose, I grant you,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘But you can escape public degre- 
dation if you take my advice. On the other 
hand, with what is known of you = 

He paused meaningly. The man could 
fill up that pause himself, he reflected. 
«« Besides, you can’t dispose of it after this 
advertisement,’’ he went on. ‘* In half an 
hour I shall have informed General Dering 
where the necklace is.”’ 

The man looked up. He saw that Jack 
was not to be trifled with. He gave a short, 
uneasy laugh. 

«« Of course,’’ he said, «*I did not intend 
to keep it always; I only wanted to raise 
money on it—for a time.”’ 

«Tt would be a risk,’’ said Jack, coolly. 
«« The detectives are on the scent. It won’t 
be difficult to find the cabman who drove 
your friend here. You appear to have for- 
gotten that ¢hat visit will require explana- 
tion. I am in the happy position of a wit- 
ness, as I said before—one who can prove 
that the necklace was not—lost. _I shall tell 
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General Dering that you intimidated this 
poor woman; that you have been persecut- 
ing her for—for years in fact; and that this 
bit of blackmail was to have been your last. 
It will be a fine ‘show up’ for you—won’t 
it? General Dering is not the sort of man 
to be trifled with, you know. And a man 
who barters a woman’s honor would make 
a sorry show before him—more especially 
when that woman is his wife.’’ 

«« She was promised to me before ever she 
met him,’’ answered the man, sulkily. 

««She has escaped a great deal,’ said 
Jack. He glanced at his watch. <«I think 
I mentioned half an hour,’’ he said, sugges- 
tively. 

«<You’re the devil himself,’’ muttered 
the man. ‘I’ve never set eyes on you be- 
,fore. How the deuce do you know so 
much about me ?’’ 

<< You have an enviable reputation,’’ said 
Jack. <‘*You must blame that. But I don’t 
want to bandy words. Are you going to 
give up that necklace, or are you not? Time 
is up. I am due at General Dering’s, as I 
told you, and the detectives will be here an 
hour later. I needn’t have warned you at 
all, you know. But I don’t like to see any- 
thing caught in a trap—even a rat.”’ 

<< T’ll give it to you, hang you,’’ muttered 
the other. ‘But I’ve not done with mv 
lady yet, I warn you; and I’]l be even with 
you for this trick.’’ 

<< All right,’’ said Jack, coolly. «I’m 
glad we understand one another. Your 
threats can’t frighten me, and after to-day 
I’ll take good care they don’t frighten Mrs. 
Dering.”’ 


«« What am [to do now? How can I 
face her? How can I explain my posses- 
sion of the necklace?’’ thought Jack, as he 
found himself once more in the street. 

His position was certainly an awkward 
one. ‘Then it occurred to him to tell the 
simple truth. That truth looked like the 
wildest fiction. His own interference seemed 
unwarrantable. He was really placing her 
under an obligation to her sons’ tutor, to a 
stranger, a man of whom she knew nothing. 

He asked for Mrs. Dering with a ner- 
vousness that he had never before experi- 
enced. When he was shown into her 
houdoir, and found her there alone, that 
nervousness became downright trepidation. 


Deliverance.-—-A Story. 


She looked so beautiful, so good, so sad, 
he could not believe her life held anything 
discreditable. 

«<I feel I ought to apologize for calling,’’ 
he stammered. 

<< Oh, not at all,’’ she answered, gently. 
‘<Ts it anything about the boys ?”’ 

‘©No,’’ he said. ‘*It’s nothing about 
the boys. It’s— it’s about yourself.’’ 

«« About me?’’ she exclaimed. 

He took the necklace out of his pocket, 
unfolded its wrappings of tissue paper, and 
laid it before her. 

Snow itself was not whiter than the face 
that bent over the glittering jewels. 

««How did you get this?’’ she cried, 
hoarsely. 

«¢] saw its loss advertised,’’ said Jack. 
«« And I—I happened to know where you 
dropped it. ‘That is all.’’ 

A flood of scarlet swept to her very 
brows. Relief, anger, shame, doubt, one 
by one found expression in her startled eyes. 

«« That is not true,’’ she said, in a low, 
breathless voice. ’ 

«« No,” answered Jack. <It’snot. But 
isn’t it enough? You won’t be troubled 
with that scoundrel any more, .I promise 
you. I—I am staying in the same flat, and 
by accident I found out how he had got pos- 
session of your diamonds. So I made him 
give them up. ‘That’s all—really.’’ 

<< You—made him give this up ?”’ 

She paled and flushed; her trembling 
hands dropped the necklace on to the table. 

«¢] don’t understand it,’’ she muttered. 
«¢ You know Paul Vansittart ?”’ 

««My personal acquaintance with him 
began and ended to-day, I am glad to say. 
Don’t press for anexplanation. It al! comes 
of flats being so much alike, and the same 
keys opening different doors.”’ 

She laughed hysterically. 
you overheard ?”’ 

«« The simple fact is that I know this man 
by reputation. I found out he had fright- 
ened you into giving up your necklace, and 
I made him restore it. I know nothing 
more. I can’t presume to advise you, or 
I'd say tell the General the whole story, 
and let. Aim deal with this villain who has 
been trading on your fears. I’m sure you’d 
never regret it.’” 

She turned so white, he fancied she was 
about to faint, 
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««] dare not,’’ she cried, wildly. <«« He 
wouldn’t believe. No one would.’’ 

His eyes fell on the glittering jewels. 

<« You'll have to give some explanation 
about this, you know,’’ he said. «* Why 
not make a clean breast of everything and 
have done with it? I’ve only seen the Gen- 
eral once, but I’m sure he’s the last man to 
be hard on a woman, and especially the mother 
of his boys. Won’t you think of them and 
be brave? I’ve got a mother, too. I think 
it’s for her sake I always try to believe all 
mothers are angels.”’ 

The calm came back to the white face. 
He saw those soft, clear eyes, so like her 
boys’, grow resolute and calm. 

‘Teach my sons to be like yourself,’’ 
she murmured, brokenly. <«*I—I ask a 
great dea] when I ask that. And in return 


« CLEOPATRA 


Pr SABLE d’hdote was just over, and the 
crowd of guests was making its way 
slowly through the small parlors of 

a Venetian hotel out to the little garden that 
overlooked the Grand Canal. This garden, 
by the way, was the particular pride of the 
hotel, and the fact that it existed was al- 
ways conspicuously announced in the ad- 
vertisem:nts as well as charged for in the 
bills. . It was just a bit of a place where 
some lilac bushes and oleander trees had 
been judiciously arranged, with a few palms 
wedged in at the corners, but it had, to the 
proprietor’s eye, a gorgeous and tropical ap- 
pearance. 

Among the crowd was an American, 
Harry Selden, who had not been long in 
Venice, and as he stepped out into the little 
garden all the indescribable charm of the 
wonderful old city came over him. Across 
the Canal the gray domes of Salute were 
outlined against a background of blue and 
gold. All the blemish and decay, all the 
inartistic repairs that marred its beauty in 
the strong spring sunshine, were lost in the 
gathering twilight. He looked out to where 
the Canal widens into the lagoon—to the 
tall campanile of the lonely Armenian Con- 
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I will take your advice—I will tell my hus- 
band everything. I have been weak, and 
frightened—atraid of something this man 
knew ; but now—’’ 

<< Now it will be all right, of course,’’ 
said Jack, confidently. <*And I’m sure 
General Dering—’’ 

‘<Who’s answering for me?’’ said a 
cheery voice, and the General’s handsome 
head and stalwart figure came in through the 
doorway. ‘* Why, Orpin, is that you? Came 
to see the mother, of course? Have you 
been hearing those young rogues’ charac- 
ters? But God bless me, what’s this? 
Your necklace, Madeline? How on 
carth—?’”’ 

Jack went softly out of the room, to the 
sound of a broken sob. 


> 


Rira Bronson. 


CLAIR.” 


vent that glowed warm and red in the last 
gleam of the fading day. Selden was weary 
with a day’s sightseeing, and he dropped 
into a chair on the water’s edge and lazily 
watched the gondolas like a flock of swans 
as they gracefully curved in and out, pass- 
ing and repassing on their silent voyages. 
Now and then a lugger, with its red sail 
flapping, drifted slowly by. As the night 
deepened, the lights came out, and gay 
parties from the hotels floated along in the 
wake of one of the gaily illuminated music 
boats. 

Suddenly he was roused by the coming 
of two young girls who had evidently just 
met. ‘*Mamma,’’ said one, moving toward 
an elderly woman with a gentle face, ‘‘ here 
is Belle Gray ; I just found her demurely 
reading in the salon; think of it, we haven’t 
met for years—two, isn’t it, Belle?”’ 

«<T am very glad to know you, Miss 
Gray,’’ said Mrs. Bronson, cordially. 
«« Florence has often told me of you, and it 
will be a great pleasure to talk over your 
school days, but I fear I must leave you un- 
chaperoned if you wish to stay in the gar- 
den, for I find the night air a little cool,’’ 
and with the confidence of an American 
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mother, Mrs, Bronson ‘eft the two girls, who 
were soon deeply absorbed in reminiscences. 

Harry glanced at them, and saw they 
were Americans, and idly guessed that one 
was a New Yorker and the other probably 
trom some Southern state. Their animated 
conversation was drowned in the music from 
one of the boats moored in front of the 
hotel, until, in a sudden lull in the singing, 
he caught the name Cleopatra St. Clair. 
Cleopatra St. Clair! Had he heard aright? 
Could it be the same? The name was one 
calculated to attract the attention of the 
most indifferent listener, but Harry was any- 
thing but indifferent. He was iastantly ob- 
livious to all the enchantment of the night, 
and after one or two feeble struggles with 
his conscience, he deliberately determined to 
play eavesdropper. 

He took a careless turn up and down the 
garden, and assuming as unconscious an air 
as possible, seated himself near enough the 
group at the table opposite to easily hear 
what was said. 

«¢You remember how demure she was,”’ 
the girl went on, ‘‘that was the strangest 
part of the affair; no one, not even the girls 
who knew her best, would have dreamed of 
her having the courage to do such a thing, 
to say nothing of her having the inclination.”’ 

«« But just what did she do?’’ interrupted 
Belle ; «that is what I have never heard.’’ 

«<©You left school in March, you know, 
and then Betty led our class, as she had 
done all along, and proud enough she was, 
in her quiet way. She studied hard, and 
didn’t seem to have an idea outside of her 
books. Her father used to write her long 
letters, saying that he depended upon her to 
graduate the next year far ahead of every 
one else, and if she did, he promised her a 
winter in Washington, a summer at New- 
port, a season in Paris—everything he could 
think of, to make her work. Well, the end 
of the year came, and Betty was declared 
valedictorian. Then suddenly she threw to 
the winds her quiet ways. She was like 
another person; she danced and sang, 
mimicked the teachers and played pranks on 
the girls; in fact, she acted for all the 
world as if she had a bottle of champagne 
in her pocket and was indulging every half 
hour or so; Mamma says it was probably 
just the nervous reaction; certainly it was 
strange to see her.”’ 








‘*Cleopatra St. Clair.’’ 





Harry had been listening impatiently to 
this long preamble of Florence’s, and now 
tossing his half-smoked cigar away so 
that it fell into the water with an angry hiss, 
he wondered if she would never reach what 
he longed to hear. Who was Cleopatra St. 
Clair? Where did she live? After belit- 
tling himself by eavesdropping, was he not, 
after all, to discover this fascinating will-o’ - 
the-wisp? ‘* Who are you?’’ he was al- 
ways whispering, as she danced across his 
mental vision, and only a mocking laugh and 
the ridiculous name answered him as it van- 
ished. But Flcrence continued: 

** Our little boarding school commence- 
ment was nothing to that of the University 
of course; that was unusually exciting last 
year ; we knew a number of the seniors, 
and of course being graduates we were al- 
lowed more privileges and liberties than the 
other girls. There was the Glee Club 
Concert—at which Betty’s flirtatious spirit 
showed itself to our utter amazement; then 
the Laurel Club tea—that was perfectly 
lovely, dancing and everything one could 
desire ; Miss Peck chaperoned us herself, 
but she was so shocked because Betty sat off 
in a corner with Laurie Dean that she took 
us all home an hour before any one else 
left. But the crowning event was the ball 
game. Betty had been so gay, really almost 
wild in her spirits, that Miss Peck seemed 
to feel it necessary to give her a lecture be- 
fore she allowed her to go to Aunt Helen’s 
box party at the game. The day was ab- 
solutely perfect, and there were crowds ot 
visitors from New York and Philadelphia. 
The grand stand was a blaze of color. The 
field was surrounded by carriages and ou: 
men were determined to win the game if 
enthusiastic yelling would secure it. Auntie 
had one of the largest and most conspicuous 
boxes all trimmed with flags and our girls 
were covered with ribbons. Betty was the 
only one of the party without a bow or 
flag, but as soon_as the Yale men took their 
positions in the field, we saw her reason ; 
she instantly drew a huge blue handkerchiet 
from her pocket and waved it so vigorously 
that every one turned to look at her, My 
aunt was a little annoyed at her bringing the 
enemy’s colors into her loyal camp, and 
wishing to repress her enthusiasm a little, 
asked if she had friends on the Yale team ; 
to my utter surprise Betty calmly replied, 
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looking at her score card, ‘*Oh yes, Mr. 
Selden, the pitcher!”” Now she had never 
seen one of the Yale men before, as I knew; 
I could scarcely keep my face from betray- 
ing her, but I knew that she felt a little 
wicked and reckless; then besides she 
wanted totorment Laurie Dean—he was the 
captain of our nine you know.’’ (<< Ah, 
that was it, was it?’’ remarked Selden to 
himself.) ¢* It was the most exciting game 
I ever saw ; there were thousands of per- 
sons shrieking and howling over every in- 
ning, and there was such jumping and 
pounding that I trembled for fear the grand 
stand would come crashing down. Well, 
my dear, all through the game Betty flirted 
with that strange man whose name she had 
hunted up on the card. It was the most 
marked thing you ever saw. She had eyes 
for nobody else and he could not fail to see 
it from the very first. When our nine won, 
the enthusiasm was tremendous, but Betty 
only waved her blue handkerchief the 
harder, apparently indifferent to our success. 
As we were leaving the grounds, will you 
believe the little minx turned to Auntie and 
said, ¢‘ Mrs. Young, will you excuse me? | 


wish to speak to Mr. Selden a moment?’ 
He had that instant come up to where we 
were standing and raised his hat to Betty, 
with a little hesitation, to see, I suppose, if 
he dared speak.”’ 


««Mercy!’’ exclaimed Belle, ‘‘and she 


had never seen him before. 
tleman, do you suppose ?”’ 

«©Oh, yes; without doubt. Those hid- 
eous ball suits are so desperately unbecom- 
ing he did not look it, but Laurie Dean told 
me he really was a fine fellow and immensely 
popular.’ 

««Well,’’ interrupted Belle, impatiently, 
««what did Betty do?”’ 

««Do? why she showed herself perfectly 
willing to speak to him, for I saw her smile 
in the friendliest manner. Of course, there 
never was a bashful Yale man, so this Mr. 
Selden calmly said, without even glancing at 
me—though I stood with her—* May I ask 
the name of our sympathizer?’ Betty was 
a good deal taken back by this bold move, 
but her wits did not forsake her, and she in- 
stantly answered, ‘Cleopatra St. Clair.” 
Auntie called us to hurry, but Mr. Selden 
had only time to say he appreciated her en- 
couragement, and something else I did not 


Was he a gen- 
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catch, but that I understood later. It is 
needless to say I was almost struck dumb 
with surprise at the audacity of Betty’s con- 
duct, and could only gasp ‘Child are you 
crazy?’ No,’ she answered, ‘but I am 
tired to death of being so proper and good.’ ”’ 

«« Was this Selden handsome ?’’ inquired 
Belle. 

«* No,”’ replied Florence, ‘he had pleas- 
ant brown eyes, and was rather tall, but he 
impressed me as ordinary in every respect ; 
I could not see any reason why Betty singled 
him out.”’ 

Selden began to feel that this conversa- 
tion was taking an unpleasantly personal 
turn, and his conscience provokingly sug- 
gested an old proverb, but his memory re- 
called too vividly the merry face of the 
beautiful girl that had tantalized his day 
dreams for two years, for him to leave with 
the story unfinished. 

<«Do go on,’’ prompted Belle. 
Betty ever see the man again?’’ 

«*«Indeed ske did, and there is where this 
tragedy begins. She sent my aunt a message 
that she could not attend the lawn party 
which followed the game, but must see a 
friend who was to leave for New York. I 
watched the child start off down the street 
toward the station, and half wished I dared 
go too and help, if her wild spirits led her 
too far. You have no idea how pretty she 
looked that day. She had on a white serge 
gown and a sailor hat with a blue band, 
pushed back on her curly head, and a big 
pink rose in her belt.”’ 

Harry pulled his hat over his eyes. Ah, 
he knew just how pretty she looked! No 
one in the world had ever seemed so bright 
and merry to him before. 

<< She went straight to the waiting-room 
of the station, and of course that Selden was 
prowling about; there were crowds of col- 
lege men and visitors too, and I suppose 
Betty fancied her presence would not be no- 
ticed. They had a few moments’ talk, but 
Betty would not disclose her real name, nor 
whether she was a visitor at Commence- 
ment or at school in the town, and he went 
off in total ignorance for, of course, he was 
not deceived by the name she had given 
him.’’ 

«<T should think not, indeed,’’ interrupted 
Belle, <« Cleopatra St, Clair is a trifle too 
absurd! ”’ 


«« Did 
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«¢ When the train came,’’ Florence con- 
tinued, «‘and Selden was obliged to go, he 
begged for her rose, and she not only gave 
it to him, but actually pinned it on his coat!”’ 

<< Of course she did,’’ murmured Harry, 
under his breath, ‘‘dear little thing, how 
she blushed when she did it; I have that 
rose put away somewhere, I am sure.”’ 

«< That final act, Belle, was the last straw; 
some one recognized Betty, went straight to 
Miss Peck and told her of having seen one 
of her young ladies unchaperoned at the 
railway station talking with one of the Yale 
men. The poor child was sent for almost 
as soon as she returned; she begged for for- 
giveness but Miss Peck was perfectly obdu- 
rate. She assembled the school the next 
day, told the girls of the great necessity for 
strictness in a college town—lI think she an- 
ticipated the criticism her harshness received 
—that Betty had been honored and espe- 
cially trusted for two years, and now just as 
she had concluded her senior year, she had 
utterly disregarded warnings and reproof; 
and then, making Betty stand—the poor 
girl held on to the desk for support, and her 
face was like death—she said, * Miss Lee, I 
am reluctantly compelled to ask you to leave 
Somer’s Hall to-morrow and I must with- 
hold your diploma.’ All the girls were 
crying, for every one loved her, you know, 
but Betty never shed a tear; she just turned 
and left the room, and went up to her little 
bed-room and locked herself in. She said 
afterward that her one thought was of her 
father. Just think, Belle, what it meant to 
her to have all his intense pride and hope 
crushed in such a way! It was dreadful! 
Betty never wrote me how she told him nor 
what he said; but he must have been terribly 
hurt. Yet he adored Betty, and I think 
after the first he could not have been very 
hard on her.”’ 

Harry Selden had heard enough. He 
hurriedly left the garden and sought his room; 
from the window he could look over the 
quiet city far out to the lagoon. He sat a 
long time thinking over the results of that 
silly frolic. Of course he knew then it 
wasn’t just the thing for her to do, and he 
was so much older he ought to have been 
more sensible than to have led her on as he 
did, but she was such a pretty little witch 
and it was all just college fun anyway. 


What a hard-hearted old dragon that Miss 





‘Cleopatra St. Clair.’’ 


Peck must have been! and he sent a chair 
crashing across the room to better express 
his feelings. Suddenly a thought struck 
him. ‘*By Jove! that’s what I must do 
of course! Discover where she is now and 
tell her how sorry I am for my share in her 
misfortune. I shall be glad enough to find 
her out after all, even if she would{not tell 
me her name and address.’ He paid a 
visit to the hotel register, and after meditat- 
ing upon what he would say when this 
meeting should take place, he fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was pitching balls at a sailor 
hat with a blue band that some one tossed 
mockingly before him. 

The next morning was Easter. Venice 
was en féte, and all the churches were gay 
with gorgeous scarlet and gold hangings and 
every altar was brilliant with candles. All 
the narrow streets poured a constant stream 
of people into the Piazza. From the great 
flag staffs huge banners of yellow and red 
waved, and the crowds crossed and recrossed 
from one arcade to the other. Selden had 
been wandering about enjoying the novelty 
of the scene and fully appreciating all its 
beauty. He had stopped just in front of 
the central doorway of St. Mark’s, when a 
familiar voice caused him to turn. He in- 
stantly recognized the young American to 
whose story of Cleopatra he had been an 
eavesdropper. Her mother was with her, 
and he watched them pass up the stairs lead- 
ing to the galleries and without hesitation 
followed them. The place was already 
crowded; but Florence, after a moment, 
called out, «‘ Here, Mamma, this will do; 
if we only had some chairs! ”’ 

«Shall I try to find the sacristan ?’ 
Selden, seeing his opportunity. 

Mrs. Bronson looked up, and after de- 
murring slightly, accepted the courtesy. 
When Harry returned successful and had 
arranged the chairs in comfortable positions, 
he was about to withdraw discreetly, when an 
inquiry from Mrs. Bronson about the Mass 
—whether <¢ Palestrina ’’ was sung in Ven- 
ice or not—led to a bit of conversation and 
he sat down by. their side. After a mo- 
ment’s hasty thought, Harry took advantage 
of the mother’s absorption in the music to 
inquire, ** May I ask if I have not seen you 
before? Were you not at the ball game at 
Princeton College during Commencement 
week two years ago ?”’ 
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«« Indeed I was,”’ said Florence, surprised 
and rather flattered. <*In what capacity 
were you there, as spectator or graduate? ’”’ 

««T came down from New Haven,’’ said 
Harry, looking steadily at her. «<I pitched 
for Yale in the game.’” 

An astonished silence followed.  Flor- 
ence’s mind darted rapidly back to that 
eventful week, to the conversation in the 
garden the night before and the silent stran- 
ger who sat so near and must have heard her 
story. 

Harry instantly began most humbly to 
apologize for his eavesdropping. ‘* Do for- 
give me! I did listen last night. I’m aw- 
fully ashamed, but I could not help it—I 
have wanted so long to know the real name 
of Miss St. Clair,’? he said, with a rather 
shy laugh; ‘‘and then when I heard how 
shockingly she was treated—to think they 
could expel a girl for a little innocent fun! 
Oh, Miss Bronson, I feel my share in her 
disgrace so keenly! Won’t you tell me 
where I can find her? I must beg her for- 
giveness.”’ 

<< Of course I’ II tell you all I can,’’ said 
Florence cordially, delighted with this ro- 
mantic development. <‘‘ Your friend Miss 
St. Clair,’’ laughing again, ‘‘is, as you 
heard last night, Miss Betty Lee of Vir- 
ginia, and she is now in Rome, or was a 
week ago, with a nice old aunt.”’ 

<«T’]l start to-day,’? Harry exclaimed 
impulsively. ¢«* She may be off any minute. 
Thank you a thousand times for all your 
goodness, and especially for telling that 
story last night.”’ 

«©You need not go to Rome,’’ said 
Florence, with a quick laugh at his boyish 
impatience, and his very suspicious readiness 
to humble himself in the dust. ‘* She will 
be here in a week. We are off to-morrow, 
and I’m so cross at just missing her, but we 
must meet Papa in Paris.’’ 


> 


The music stopped just then and the 
mother and daughter rose, and atter a few 
pleasant words they departed. 

Florence fully intended writing Betty the 
startling news before sleeping, but in the 
hur:y of packing for an early start in the 
morning the opportunity did not come. 
Then the joys of Paris shopping diverted 
her mind for a couple of weeks ; then one 
day came this letter from Betty: 


VENICE. 
‘6 Dearest FLORENCE: — 


I don’t know where to begin or what to tell you. 
Mr. Selden says you told him the whole story of Com- 
mencement week and my dreadful, dreadful expulsion. 
I’m so glad you did, for somehow I feel differently 
about it since I have talked it over with him. Poor 
fellow! He is so crushed to think he helped expel 
me, as he insists, that I can hardly convince him it 
was all my own fault. He says that after you left and 
he realized that he didn’t know where I was to ‘ve in 
Venice, he was so afraid he might miss me that he 
fairly haunted the hotels and art galleries and churches, 
day and night. I wish you could know him, for I 
don’t think you appreciate him. He says you told a 
friend of his that he was ‘very ordinary,’ and indeed, 
Florence, he isn’t at all. We are having such good 
times. Aunt just lets me do as I like, you know, and 
I have not told her that Mr. Selden is the hero, or 
rather the villain, of that terrible time. I just said I 
used to know him at school; she thinks it is all right 
and that he is perfectly lovely. But our days abroad 
are numbered—we sail in three weeks. Aunt says 
we must get home before it grows warm. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Selden is to go on to Liverpool with us 
and sail on the same boat. He says he meant to go 
then all along, but I can’t help thinking from some- 
thing he said last night as we were coming home in 
the lovely moonlight, that he has decided recently. 
But the strangest thing is yet to come. Mr. Selden 
says he must beg Papa’s forgiveness as well as mine, 
and he is coming down to Virginia this summer! It 
is very nice and I am very glad, but it is very, very 
strange. Don’t you thinkso? Do write me what 
you think, 

Lovingly yours, 


©CLeopaTRA St. Crarr.’”’ 


Caro.ine FREWEN. 
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settled the question at last. For a 

week past her thinking hours had 
been filled with an all-important subject, or, 
more properly speaking, two subjects, for 
the problem was to decide between two 
men, who had seen fit to look upon her as 
a fitting custodian for their Lares and Pe- 
nates. The men were entirely unlike, and 
Theodora found, upon reflection, that a 
good share of her time had been expended 
in comparing them, but not until to-night 
had she fully determined. She had tried to 
be sensible, and it had been harder than she 
imagined. 

Although she had sought the counsel of 
no one, she was very well aware that her 
decision would prove favorable to the in- 
terested relatives, who manifested a pro- 
found concern in the settling of Theodora. 
Now Theodora was rebellious against ad- 
vice, and in thus hearkening to and actually 
following it, she manifested, to her entire 
satisfaction, the good sense which her real 
feelings rejected. The idea of martyrdom 
was new and therefore interesting. So in 
accepting George Hunt, she felt herself for- 
tified by a rampart of approving relatives 
and a decorous sense of propriety. 

As for Jack: well, she had always 
liked Jack. Everybody liked him. He was 
a genial, good fellow and always in demand 
at all social gatherings. But he was poor 
as young lawyers generally are, and while 
people predicted a future for him, Theodora 
thought of the present, and decided to let 
Jack work out his career alone. 

The clang at the door bell was the signal 
for the last hurried peep in the glass. Theo- 
dora felt a moment’s pity for Jack as she 
caught the reflection. They were going to 
Mrs. Hathaway’s. soirée, and the mirror 
gave back to Theodora’s vision all the loveli- 
ness of her gown, enhanced by the pretty 
bare neck and crowned by the fair young 
face. 

It occurred to her several times during 
the evening that Jack was not acting espe- 
cially worried. Although to-night was the 
time she had set as the utmost limit of her 
considerations, he had not intimated by look 
or word that he remembered this. 


a eae was quite sure she had 


Theodora resolved to be severe, and it 
was with this resolution in mind that she 
suggested sitting out one of the dances which 
showed a scrawly ‘*J’’ opposite on her 
program. 

«< Certainly, if you wish,’’ assented Jack, 
arranging the cushions behind his head. 
««Tn fact, I begin to think I’m a trifle tired 
myself. Quite a crush here to-night.’’ 

«<Yes,’’ said Theodora. 

««T should think,’’ continued Jack, gazing 
out into the ballroom, «*that Hunt would 
retire from society, or from dancing, at 
least. Just look at him now, whirling 
around like a top that hasn’t been wound 
up tight enough. He’s beginning to wob- 
ble.”’ 

No response from Theodora. 

«<«He gets terribly red in the face, too, 
and the way he mops his forehead is a sign 
of age. He’s really quite bald, isn’t he?’’ 

««T hadn’t noticed that Mr. Hunt was 
superannuated. I am sure he is not any 
worse for a little experience, which, in a 
degree, tones down extremely young men.’’ 

«©Oh, now, Theodora, don’t be hard on 
a fellow. You needn’t take up cudgels for 
Hunt. He’s a good fellow. I was just 
remarking that he ought to conceal his 
teeth.”’ 

«« His teeth ?’’ inquired Theodora, coldly. 
«« What do you mean?’’ 

««QOh, nothing; I got a trifle mixed. I 
meant to say that when a fellow has reached 
an age when he has become apoplectic in 
half a circumference of a room, that it would 
be sensible for him to refrain from tripping 
the light fantastic. However, that is as he 
thinks best. I only hope Ill remember it 
when I get old.’’ 

««Old!’’ exclaimed Theodora; «*Mr. 
Hunt is a comparatively young man.”’ 

«« Compared to a centenarian, perhaps so.”’ 

Theodora did not deign to answet. After 
a short silence, Jack said, suddenly, arrang- 
ing his head prop more comfortably, «* By 
the way, I’ve been considering the question 
I asked you a week ago, and I’ve concluded 
to save you the trouble of calculating mat- 
ters, too. It’s no use, Theodora, I can’t 
support a wife. I have figured it in every 
way, and I can’t make both ends meet.”’ 
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Theodora’s face hardened. <I might 
have saved you the trouble of calculating by 
giving my answer a week ago,”’ she said. 

«<Then you weren’t going to accept me 
anyway ?’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘By Jove, I 
was almost afraid you would.”’ 

«« Indeed ?”’ 

«<Oh, you know what I mean. 
sidered 

‘<Jsn’t it rather unusual for the man to 
consider ?’’ queried Theodora, coldly. 

«*Yes, I agree. Quite unusual. 
this is an unusual case.”’ 

«‘T agree. Quite unusual.”’ 

««Oh, now, see here, Theodora,’’ ex- 
claimed Jack, for the first time turning 
toward her. ‘* Don’t be down onme. I 


I con- 





But 


supposed you’d look at this thing sensibly. , 


Neither of us believe in long engagements, 
and so it is better to break off entirely than 
to worry along for six or eight years until 
all the poetry has disappeared from life.’’ 

*«You presuppose the case. I never 
should have suggested waiting.”’ 

Theodora rose and smoothed the folds 
from her draperies. 

‘«Since I’m going to marry another man 
I don’t see the use of any further conversa- 
tion on the subject.”’ 

«« Marry another man!” exclaimed Jack, 
starting forward; <«I never thought of that, 
Theodora.’’ 

The consternation in his voice was a sat- 
isfaction to her. 

«‘I presume not,’’ she said, coldly; 
‘*humbleness is not one of your virtues.’’ 

He did not answer her, and she moved 
towards the door. 

«¢ But, Theodora, you know that I love 
you. It is for your sake Pp 

«« No, I do not- know, nor can you make 
me believe it. However, that is of no con- 
sequence.”’ 

«But it is of consequence, Theodora. May 
I ask who it is you are going to marry ?”’ 

«¢It is Mr. Hunt,’’ she replied haught- 
ily. 

‘©Oh, by Jove, Theodora, I didn’t 
know ’? began Jack, but she had gone. 
He saw her a few minutes afterwards danc- 
ing with George Hunt, whose face looked 
even redder than usual in contrast with the 
fleecy cloud of Theodora’s gown and in 
contrast with Theodora herself. The two 
preserved silence on the way home, neither 
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one feeling the desire to cope with the sub- 
ject in hand. 

In the days that followed, all the per- 
plexing questions of Theodora’s past week 
returned and multiplied. Had she really in- 
tended to refuse Jack, and if so, how could 
she? But Jack did not want her. He did 
not care enough for her to sacrifice his style 
of living. He thought she would be a 
hindrance. Still she had intended accept- 
ing Mr. Hunt, but now whenever she 
thought of him she thought of what Jack 
had said. He was old and certainly 
wheezed when he danced, and then he 
really hadn’t so much hair as he once had. 
It was all very wrong, she knew. She 
ought not to care for such things. Every 
one gets old. However, she settled matters 
by very decidedly refusing Mr. Hunt. 

As for Jack, he seemed to take an added 
interest in his business. He was seldom 
seen at the club. 

One day, about a month after Mrs. 
Hathaway’s soirée, Jack met George Hunt 
on the street. 

«« By the way, Hunt,”’ Jack exclaimed, 
<«T presume I’m a little behind hand, but I 
want to congratulate you, wish you joy and 
al] that sort of thing.”’ 

«« My dear fellow, to what am I indebted 
for all this?’’ asked Hunt, shaking, in a 
desultory manner, the hand which Jack held 
out. 

«© To the honor of, being the future hus- 
band of one of our most charming young 
ladies laughed Jack. 

Mr. Hunt blushed unbecomingly. ‘* You 
are either laboring under a delusion or else 
this isa very meagre joke. I am engaged 
to no young lady.”” 

««But Theodora ie 
guardedly. 

«« The young lady you mention did her- 
self the honor of refusing me,’’ said Mr. 
Hunt, curtly. 

«‘I beg your pardon, by Jove, I do, 
Hunt. It was all a mistake. Someone 
misinformed me. I’m awfully sorry but 
I’ve been behind the times lately.”’ 

«<It is of no consequence,’* said Mr. 
Hunt, passing on. 

Not many days after this, Theodora 
started for a prolonged visit to her aunt, who 
lived in a gay town some distance from 
Theodora’s home. She had seen very little 
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of Jack since the soirée, but just as the train 
was starting, he swung himself on, and in 
his hurried passage through the car tossed a 
box into her lap. 

««Good-bye,’’ he called out, and she 
watched him swing himself off of the plat- 
form. For some unaccountable reason her 
heart was behaving strangely. She took up 
the box from her lap and broke the string. 
A note lay on a bed of deep purple, fragrant 
violets, and as she saw just the one word, 
««Theodora,’’ in the familiar scrawly writ- 
ing, her heart gave a joyous bound. She 
opened the note and read these words, ‘‘ The 
fool and his money soon parted.”’ 

She stared at the line; she turned the 
paper over and over, but these few words 
were all that she could find. So Jack con- 
sidered himself a fool for spending a few 
paltry cents on her. And this after their 
conversation at the Hathaways! Oh, it 
was unbearable for any man to be so in- 
sulting, and Jack, of all men! 

To be sure, she had told him she was 
going to marry Mr. Hunt, but that need 
not hinder his at least being civil. She had 
not contradicted the assertion, because she 
did not care to bring up the subject again, 
and then she really had had no chance. 

She took a little pencil from her pocket- 
book and wrote underneath the obnoxious 
message from Jack, ‘*It would be wise to 
tack the violets onto one of those ends which 
will not meet.’’ 

When Jack received the box addressed in 
Theodora’s hand-writing, he eagerly opened 
the package. Inside he found his poor vio- 
lets, withered, and then he read the pen- 
ciled words, “<It would be wise to tack 
the violets onto one of those ends which 
will not meet.””—* 

«« By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, ‘¢ That bor- 
ders on sarcasm. Wonder why she didn’t 
like them? I'll take a run up Sunday and 
find out.”’ 

Jack was as good as his word, and quite 
distracted Theodora’s thoughts from her 
prayers when his unexpected self swung into 
the church on Sunday morning. She treated 
him with a dignity which smacked of hauteur, 
but poor Jack was entirely unconscious. 

««By the way,’’ he remarked, casually, 
that evening, utterly unaware of, or at least 
not noticing the frigidity of Theodora’s man- 
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ner; ‘‘why didn’t you keep the violets? I 
meant you should.”’ 

‘*Indeed, did you? I did the best I 
could to restore a fool’s money.”’ 

«<I say, that’s rather hard on me, Theo- 
dora ; but of course I know you only meant 
it as a joke, same as I did. But I am sorry 
you did not keep them.”’ 

‘©A joke!’’ she exclaimed; ‘I think 
your jokes are in rather poor taste.’’ 

**©Oh, never mind. That’sall over now. 
Say, I congratulated Hunt the other day, 
and it didn’t seem to set well.’’ 

Theodora gasped. <‘*How dare you do 
such a thing?’’ she exclaimed. ‘* How 
dare you insult me in this way? I have 


never been treated so. First you proposed 
2? 





«*I didn’t mean to insult you by that, 
Theodora.’” 

«*¢Oh, you know whatI mean! You told 
me you did not want to marry me because 
I would be an expense, then you dared to 
meddle in Mr. Hunt’s affairs iy 

*«¢ Now, Theodora——’’ 

««Then you send me a box of flowers so 
you can pester me with your excessive bril- 
liancy of thought; then, to cap it all, you 
come up here to taunt me with all this, and 
call it all a joke. I never thought it of you. 


> 





««Why, Theodora, what is the matter? 
Don’t cry, for Heaven’s sake,’’ implored 
Jack, attempting consolation, and exhibiting 
immense awkwardness. 

«<Oh, I say, Theodora,’’ he said, «I 
didn’t know you felt this way about it.”’ 

««T don’t,’’ sobbed Theodora. 

«« But, my dear, you certainly do. Upon 
my word, I did not know that you were 
not engaged to Hunt. I apologized to him, 
and it’s all right. And I sent the flowers 
because I knew you liked violets, and the 
note was only a joke. And I said that I 
did not want to marry you because I was sure 
you would refuse me at first. But I didn’t 
believe you would marry any one else or be 
engaged so soon. ‘Tell me, anyway, The- 
odora, why won’t you marry me?”’ 

««Because you don’t want me to,’’ she 
said, sobbingly. 

««My dear Theodora, it seems to me you 
are wonderfully dense,’’ he said, taking her 
in his arms. 

Constantia Hope. 
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ine Descenpanr, by Ellen Glasgow. (Har- 
per & Bros.; New York. ) 


T is not often that a young woman writes 
| so strong a novel as **¢ The Descendant,”’ 

and displays so acute a knowledge of 
human nature. Miss Glasgow’s delineation of 
character, her analysis of the feelings and emo- 
tions of men and women, her acquaintance 
with sociology and philosophy are all remark- 
able, and her book is one of the most forceful, 
fascinating and terse of recent years. What it 
teaches or what it shows is another thing. The 
chief character is a man who has to fight the 
world from his childhood, and whose bitter ex- 
periences but serve to make him hard and cold. 
‘‘I hated my father,’’ he said, ‘because he 
was a villain; I hated my mother because she 
was a fool.’’ After passing through terrible 
hardships and suffering, he becomes editor of a 
paper which he makes the mouthpiece for- his 
views on suciology, morality and other ques- 
tions. He hates the world and the people in 
it; he has a contempt for all the customs and 
conventionalities of the day. Then he meetsa 
woman whom he loves madly. She is an ar- 
tist of promising genius, and struggles for a 
long time between ambition and love, but fin- 
ally gives up to him. His principles have al- 
ways been opposed to matrimony, but he offers 
to sacrifice them for her sake. For some oc- 
cult reason, however, she will not accept the 
‘¢ sacrifice,” though why a woman should de- 
liberately and unnecessarily blast her reputation 
it is hard to understand. They are happy for 
atime; then his views change because he meets 
another woman who works in the slums and 
brushes her hair smoothly, and he contrasts 
this with the first one’s rumpled artistic locks. 
This weakness in the man’s character robs 
him of the sympathy he has hitherto in- 
spired. He and the woman who has given 
up everything on account of her love for 
him separate; he has a terrible quarrel with 
his best friend and one of his co-workers, and 
kills the latter in the heat of passion. Ten 
years in prison follow this, and he comes out 
a broken man, consumptive and worn with his 
battle against fate and himself. The woman 
who loved him meets him on the street and 
takes him home. 


‘*<¢Give me half a chance,’ he said, ‘and I will be 
even with the world at last!” 
But upon his lips was set the blood-red seal of fate. 


” 


It is terrible to read of such a long, bitter 
and unavailing fight as he made, and of such a 
useless sacrifice as the woman’s giving up of 


her career, her art and her reputation. Such a 
book as ‘¢The Descendant’ shows what has 
been shown so many thousand times before: 
that the way of the reformer is hard, and that 
no one can defy the world with impunity. 
There are certain indisputable social and moral 
conditions, which we are bound to respect, 
however fundamentally wrong and unsound we 
may think them to be; or else, we must be 
prepared to face the consequences. And what 
good does it do to go contrary to the general 
current of the world? Unrest and unhappiness 
are the only results. 

‘The Descendant ’’ shows all this, and it is 
well worth reading. 


Tue Curistian, by Hall Caine. 
pleton & Co.; New York.) 


Mr. Hall Caine has attained a certain popu- 
larity with the American reading public, though 
why they should be so enthusiastic over the 
stories of a people entirely strange and unfamil- 
iar to us, is not quite clear. His latest book, 
«‘ The Christian,’’ like his others, begins in the 
Isle of Man, and his chief characters are Manx 
people. . Glory Quayle (!) and ohn Storm are 
just leaving the little island for London, she to 
become a nurse in a hospital, and he to do 
general missionary work as a priest. She soon 
finds life in the hospital too dull for her gay 
spirits and indulges in first one escapade after 
another until she is discharged. Then follows 
atime of seeking work, discouragements, in- 
sults, and all the thousand ills that beset an 
ignorant girl in a big city. She has a fine 
voice, and is heard at some miserable concert 
hall by a music professor, who brings her out 
as a society entertainer. After that, success is 
hers, and she eventually goes on the stage. 
Meantime, the priest finding his canon so in- 
different to the work and more interested in his 
own social affairs, joins a monastery. Thoughts 
of Glory haunt him even here and he leaves, 
returning to London to look for her. She has 
become the moving spirit in a gay crowd, and 
when Mr. Caine describes their doings—cham- 
pagne suppers, going to the races and coming 
home in a very hilarious state—her presents of 
jewels from a wealthy man and her association 
with a dissipated nobleman, who together build 
a theatre especially for her—when Mr. Caine 
tells us of all this and the girl’s impulsive, reck- 
less disposition, it is a great tax on the credu- 
lity to believe that his heroine remained un- 
spotted among all the debasing associations of 
her own choosing. All the time, the priest 
loves her devotedly and tries to induce her to 
give up her feverish life, marry him and become 
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a missionary. She really does consent once, 
but the old influence is too strong, and she has 
to retract. The priest continues his career of 
mission work, receiving no reward for his suf- 
ferings, and G/ory pursues her gay life. 
Then he meets with an accident and Glory mar- 
ries him on his death-bed. What finally be- 
comes of her Mr. Caine leaves to the imagina- 
tion. 

The story is interesting, but +e style in 
which it is written is as lacking in distinction 
as are the characters. In spite of his work 
among the poor, ohn Storm inspires very little 
sympathy, and Glory herself is an unlovable, 
unrefined and exasperating character. ‘There 
is no excuse for her vulgarity, and if Mr. Caine 
expected her to gain sympathy and credence he 
should have made her more attractive. 


His Excettency, by Emile Zola. (‘The 
Macmillan Co.; New York.) 


It is impossible not to admire the masterly 
style with which Zola handles any subject he 
may choose, and in this story of political in- 
trigue during the Second Empire his wonderful 
power and minute knowledge of affairs was 
never more evident. ‘¢ His Excellency ’’ is not a 
love story, but a political novel of the strong- 
est type, for although several amours are intro- 
duced they are subsidiary to the towering char- 
acter of Rougon, the President of the Chamber, 
on whom the fortunes of so many hang, and 
with whom so many rise or fall. One is given 
a minutely clear account of political conditions 
at this period—the suppression of the press, the 
petty intrigues, the schemes of unscrupulous 
men and women, and the iniquity of court and 
diplomatic circles. It is agood study for those 
who like to broaden their minds with deep and 
thoughtful works, but the domestic or social 
side of the story is often vulgar, and the lover 
of fiction will not find it enjoyable. ‘The trans- 
lation is not particularly good. 


Op Times 1n Mippte Georcia, by Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston. (The Macmillan 
Co. ; New York.) 


A collection of short stories of ‘*po”’ whites ’’ and 
negroes, in old Georgia before the war. Each tale 
has a great abundance of dialect and a rather slender 
thread of a plot, and though they are for the most 
part true to life, we do not find them especially inter- 
esting. 


A Book or Scounprets, by Charles Whib- 
ley. (The Macmillan Co. ; New York.) 


A unique and most entertaining book—for villainy 
was ever attractive to the human mind—is this col- 
lection of sketches of noted criminals of by-gone days. 
There are stories of Moll Cutpurse, ‘*the most illus- 
trious woman of an illustrious age,’’ and of Jonathan 





In the World of Books. 


Wild, whose name has become a byword. Gilderoy, 
Jack Sheppard, Cartouche, Deacon Brodie, and many 
others also have a place. Their amazing cleverness, 
and the many daring and devilish enterprises in which 
they were engaged, are set forth vividly, and while the 
book will not make pleasant reading for the general, it 
is most interesting for those that give thought to such 
matters. 


Lerrers To an Unknown, by Prosper 
Merimée; Translated with a Preface by 
Henri Péne du Bois. (Brentano’s; New 
York. ) 

A very handsome new edition of Merimée’s fasci- 
nating and ever new ‘‘ Lettres a une Inconnue.’’ The 
translation is smooth, and the typography, cover and 
general appearance of the book most attractive and 
artistic. 


Tue Spuinx or Go tp, and other sonnets, 
by Franklyn W. Lee. 

An attractively bound little booklet containing four- 
teen well constructed and fluently expressed sonnets. 
The author is a clever newspaper man, whose verses 
have been previously and favorabiy noticed in this de- 
partment. His poetic musg is in its happiest vein in 
‘* The Sphinx of Gold.”’ 


Private Lire oF THE QuEEN, by a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Household. (The Mac- 
millan Co. ; New York.) 


Particularly appropriate in the Jubilee year is this 
chronicle of the Queen's life and habits. So complete 
and intimate an account is it that one might imagine it 
to have been written by the Queen herself; every detail 
of court life, the Queen’s customs, her occupations, her 
pleasures—in fact, everything that she does or has ever 
done—are faithfully presented in an entertaining style. 
It is a handsome book, too, bound in royal red and 
gold, and containing a number of illustrations. 


In Tit1an’s Garpen, and Other Poems, 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Copeland 
& Day ; Boston, Mass. ) 

There is a richness and a beauty about the first 
poem in this little volume that long lingers with the 
senses. The other poems, also, are beautiful and pure 
in thought and artistically poetic in expression. 


Tue Comptete Bacue or, by the Author 
of the *«*As Seen by Him’’ Papers. (D. 
Appleton & Co. ; New York). 


A little book containing a great amount of infor- 
mation concerning the dress and deportment of a gen- 
tleman, which it would seem every well-born, well- 
bred man would intuitively possess. Possibly, how- 
ever, the book is not intended for such as these, and 
in that case it will doubtless serve the purpose of in- 
structing the species known as cad. 


From THE Lanp oF THE SNow Pearts,’ by 
Ella Higginson. (The Macmillan Co. ; 
New York). 


A collection of short stories most admirably written 
and full of human nature. The author has the power 
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of pathos and of humor, too, but above all is she ac- 
quainted with the hearts and minds of every-day peo- 
ple, and her delineations of character and depictions of 
household and country life are wonderfully true. The 
stories and characters all belong to the far West—the 
state of Washington—and they are a fine addition to 
American types, but their sympathy is world-wide. 


Rosemary anv Pansies, by Evol Rue. 
(Robert Lewis Weed Co. ; New York.) 


A little book of verse in which the sentiment evi- 
dently comes from the heart, but the author is su- 
premely innocent of metre or refinement of expression. 


A Lire ror a Lire, and Other Addresses, 
by Henry Drummond. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. ; New York). 


Three sound and healthy characteristic addresses of 
che late Professor Drummond, to which are added a 
tribute by D. L. Moody. 


A New Rusparyat, by Rupert Coleman. 
(C. B. Beach & Co. ; Chicago, Ill.) 


Of course, it is a bold thing for any writer to come 
forward with a poem in imitation of Omar Khayyam’s 
unapproachable production, but Mr. Coleman evidently 
feels it a duty to ‘* recall the disheartened children of 
men,”’ from the old Persian’s philosophy to a more 
orthodox gospel. His verses are written in imitation 
of the Rubaiyat and partly in opposition to it, and, 
leaving his sentiment out of the question, his work 
undoubtedly shows much thought and care, and some 
very pretty fancies, poetically expressed. 


NOTES. 


Mark Twain said in a recent interview that 
he considered the best work he had done in the 
last six months consisted of his letters to his 
wife to whom, when they are separated, he 
writes every day. ‘There is a lightness of 
touch and a vividness of description in them,”’ 
said Mr. Clemens, ‘¢for which I try in vain 
when writing for magazines or books.”’ It is 
reported that a certain publisher offered a thou- 
sand dollars apiece for the letters, but Mrs. 
Clemens would not give them up. 


A new novel by Sarah Grand, whose 
‘‘ Heavenly Twins’’ created such a sensation 
several years ago, will shortly be published. 
Little has been heard from Mrs. Grand recently, 
and this new novel will be awaited with inter- 
est. The advance announcement states that it 
is an ‘‘introspective study’? of a female char- 
acter, and knowing the author’s views on mor- 
als, manners and men, something startling may 
be expected. 
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Browning lovers will be glad to learn that the 
letters of Mrs. Browning, from her girlhood, 
will shortly be issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Portraits and many interesting notes 
will also be contained in the edition, which is 
to be published in two volumes. 


Another interesting book to be published by 
the same firm, is a supplementary volume to 
the Diary of Samuel Pepys, which will contain 
an article on London as it was in Pepys’ time, 
discussions of matters connected with and men- 
tioned in the famous Diary, and a map illustra- 
tive of Pepys’ travels. This will lend addi- 
tional interest to one of the most entertaining 
books and characters in history and literature. 
An article on the subject appeared in the last 
issue of the PETERSON. 


We are reminded of Mr. Kipling’s poem 
‘¢Our Lady of the Snows’’ and the comment 
it provoked in Canada, by the following verse, 
which is alleged to have been written by him: 

‘© There was once a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to the neck; 
When asked ‘ Are you friz ?’ 
He replied, ‘ Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.’ 


” 


Anthony Hope has finished the sequel to the 
‘¢Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and it is said to bea 
finer story than the first named book, which is 
saying a great deal. The sequel is entitled 
«¢ Rupert of Hentzau,”’ and is to be illustrated 
by Gibson. 


> 


It is said of Hall Caine that he always stud- 
ies thoroughly the people and subjects he intro- 
duces in his books. In his latest, ‘¢ The Chris- 
tian,’” he pictures a hospital, a monastery, a 
bishop’s home, the worst slums of London, 
cheap concert halls, and theatres of the better 
class—the two latter seen from the other side 
of the footlights. In spite of his statement that 
he knows whereof he writes, it is a tax on the 
reader’s credulity to believe some of Mr. 
Caine’s statements about the hospital, the 
nurses and their escapades. 


Mrs. Annie Cora Steel, whose book, ‘¢On 
the Face of the Waters’’ has been so widely 
read, lived for some time in India, making a 
trip there from England for the express purpose 
of gaining the correct local color and character- 
ization. To give further weight and truth to 
her book she made an exhaustive study of the 
Indian Mutiny. It is a principle with Mrs. 
Steel to be thoroughly accurate in all that she 
writes, 











° PuBLIsHER’s DEPARTMENT. 


THE new series of articles on American 
Inventors and Inventions, which was an- 
nounced in the last issue of THe PETERson, 
will be commenced in the November num- 
ber. Eli Whitney and the Cotton Gin will 
form the subject of the first article, and those 
to follow will tell of other famous American 
inventors, their struggles, their achievements 
and the benefits conferred on humanity by 
their efforts. This series is one which has 
not been touched upon in any other popular 
magazine in the style which we shall em- 
ploy, and it will include much interesting 
and valuable information not presented hith- 
erto in concise or entertaining guise. 


ANnorHer popular series which will soon 
be inaugurated in THE Pererson will be a 
set of articles on Famous Orators of Amer- 
ica, which will be of great interest from the 
historic standpoint, and which will be an 
excellent addition to the number of articles 
on purely American subjects that have been 
presented in THE Peterson. It is our policy 
to make the tone and spirit of this magazine 
thoroughly American, and to that end we 
have published more articles on historic or 
literary subjects of a distinctly American 
nature than any other magazine. The series 
of Famous Orators will tell of those noted 
men in our country’s history whose elo- 
quence made them great, of the events which 
led to special displays of oratory, its effect 
on the people, and other interesting matter 
in the same connection. Patrick Henry will 
probably be the subject of the first article, 
and those to follow will include Adams, 
Webster, Wendell Phillips, Lincoln and 
other famous Americans who spoke for the 
country’s good and glory. All the articles 
will be illustrated as fully and effectively as 
possible. 


A spectaL feature of THe Peterson this 
month is the theatrical department, which 
combines reviews, notes and portraits of in- 
terest in the world of drama and music. In 
this part of THe Pererson will always be 
found criticisms of new plays and operas, 
personal notes of interest regarding promi- 
nent players and singers, and editorial mat- 
ver m gomeral, as well as a number of hand- 


some portraits. No magazine covers the 
department of the theatre so completely as 
Tue Pererson. 


A pounp of facts is worth oceans of the- 
ories. More infants are successfully raised 
on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address to the New York Con 
densed Milk Company, New York. 


Susscriptions for the coming vear will be 
filled by THE Pererson on the same basis as 
they have been this year. We can save you 
money on almost anv publication when 
taken in connection with THe PErerson, 
and in some instances can supply two mag- 
azines for the price of one. If you desire 
to subscribe to several magazines, it will pay 
you to write for our terms. Rates and sam- 
ple copies furnished on application. 


ILLusTRATED articles and stories are the 
manuscripts most desired for THE PeTErson, 
and are always considered impartially, with- 
out regard to the name and reputation of 
the author. Articles on American subjects 
are preferred, as it is the desire of the pub- 
lisher to keep THe Peterson a typical and 
representative American magazine. 


Tue regular subscription season now being 
at hand, orders may be given to newsdealers 
or postmasters in any town, as they are au- 
thorized agents for THe Pererson Macazine. 
Caution should be exercised in placing orders, 
unless the agent is personally known to the 
subscriber, or can show an authorization from 
some Subscription Agency or THe PeTerson 
Macazine. 


‘ 


An easy and pleasant way to make money 
is to solicit subscriptions for THE PeTErson 
Macazine. It is a bright, clean, well- 
written, and beautifully illustrated home 
monthly, which will be a welcome visitor 
in any family. Liberal commissions will be 
allowed to anyone caring to undertake the 
work, and those who try it will be sure to 
succeed in placing orders. 
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